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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—~—_- 

HE Irish Church Bill may be considered passed. After a strug- 

gle which, early in the week, threatened to become serious, the 
Government and the Lords arrived at a compromise which, if not 
satisfactory, has been successful. Lord Cairns privately offered 
that if certain concessions were made about money,—concessions 
which re-endow the Free Church with an extra half-million or so, 
—the Peers wouldretreatfrom their Amendments, and the Ministry 
gave way. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, with half-a-dozen Peers in his 
Cabinet, could hardly resist. more especially as the country, heartily 
weary of the discussion, was willing to accept any termination of 
the dispute involving only some slight sacrifice of principle. Re- 
endowment even with half a million is re-endowment, but the 
country would have considered the paltriness of the amount, 
rather than the importance of maintaining absolute equality. The 
affair therefore was settled English fashion, illogically and stupidly, 
but finally, and on the 1st January, 1871, the Irish Church will, 
as a State establishment, cease to exist. We could have desired a 
little more thoroughness, but still, an almost impossible task, the 
extinction of Protestant ascendancy in Ireland, has been accom- 
plished in a single session. 


The Lords met on Tuesday in a most excited mood. Mr. 
Gladstone’s remark on Friday that they judged human affairs from 
a balloon too elevated to permit their sceing the facts of earth 
had irritated them to passion, and it was evident from the 
first that they meant to do mischief. In speech after speech they 
asserted their resolve to adhere to some at least of the Amendments. 
Lord Cairns gave up the Ulster glebes and concurrent endow- 
ment, but maintained the claim of the curates to compensation, 
Lord Carnarvon's scheme of commutation, and the exclusion from 
the preamble of the words forbidding the application of the sur- 
plus to any religious use. Lord Salisbury, in a speech which 
recalled Lord Robert Cecil at his worst, denounced the idea of 
yielding, not to “the House of Commons, but to the will, the 
arrogant will, of a single man,” declared that he himself ‘ was lost 
in the labyrinths of that mind,” and believed that Mr. Gladstone 
had repassed the preamble “ in order to give the House of Lords 
a slap in the face.” Lord Grey asserted that Government wished 
for a conflict between the two Houses; Earl Russell stigmatized 
the preamble as ‘a gratuitous, unnecessary, and imprudent de- 
claration.” Finally, after a scene of excitement rarely witnessed 
in the Upper House, Lord Granville’s motion that the preamble be 
restored was lost by 173 to 95. Lord Granville then moved that 
the House should adjourn in order that he might consult his 
colleagues as to the propriety of proceeding with the Bill, and 
throughout Wednesday and Thursday morning the best modes of 
coercing the Peers were everywhere discussed. 


On Thursday night it was at once apparent that Lord Cairns 
and Lord Granville, ‘like torrents from a mountain source, had 
rushed into each other's arms.” The leader of the House only 
introduced Lord Cairns, as it were, to the notice of the House b 


an intimation that the Government were going to adhere to the | Catholic prelate, that tribute to their honour which . . . 


that he ** not only hoped but believed ” he should be met in a cor- 
responding spirit on the opposite side of the House. After that he 
said something about the date of disestablishment, referred to the 
individual sympathy displayed for ‘unavoidable suffering and 
calamity” in the indulgence shown to himself, and then, oddly 
enough, gave way to Lord Cairns, who appeared to have been 
commissioned to explain the concessions which the Government 
were willing to make in order to let the House of Lords down 
gently. ‘These concessions, which are very trifling, and come in 
the main to an additional five per cent. (making twelve per cent. 
in all) on the commutations of the clerical life-interests, were, of 
course, made the most of by Lord Cairns, who though he did not 
exactly coo with satisfaction (cooing is not an Ulster accomplish- 
ment), yet softened into something like geniality at the conclusion 
of his first treaty as Conservative leader in the Lords. After his 
statement, the Primate gave his benediction to the arrangement, 
everybody expressed their admiration and love for everybody else, 
and the only painful blank of this idyllic evening was the silence 
of Lord Westbury, without whose blessing and smile no joy in the 
House of Lords seems to be quite perfect. 


The remarkable power of debate displayed by Lord Hatherley 
throughout the Irish discussion has amply justified Mr. Gladstone's 
choice, but his speech on Tuesday was a triumph. It was addressed 
entirely to the speeches he had just heard, and the rebukes it con- 
tained to Lord Salisbury and Earl Grey were of the most telling 
kind. Lord Salisbury had condescended to a joke about the dis- 
posal of the surplus as distributed between landlords and lunatics 
scarcely worthy of a comic paper, and Lord Hatherley met him 
with a crushing Shakespearian quotation :— 

.... “*A man replete with words, 
F Full of comparisons and wounding flouts, 

Which he on all estates would execute 

That lay within the mercy of his wit.’ 
—to wean himself of this propensity Lord Salisbury must visit an 
hospital, for 
‘ That’s the way to choke a gibing spirit.’ ” 
Lord Grey had said the Ministerialists were not honest in their 
advocacy of the preamble, and was told by the Chancellor he 
‘did not allow the noble Earl to be the arbiter of his honour.” 
The objection, that relief to the county cess in Ireland is relief to 
landlords, was also disposed of in a sentence. There are 334,000 
persons rated under £4 who pay the cess. 


The treaty and its principle once conceded, the only blunder of 
Thursday night was commiited, we regret to say, by the Primate, 
who really gave some show of plausibility to the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown’s suggestion,—which we have alluded to before in these 
columns,—that the Archbishop cherishes a sort of desperate loath- 
ing of Voluntaryism, such as St. Paul before his conversion felt for 
Christianity, and expends that surplus of fanaticism which the 
conditions of an establishment do not permit him to exhale in the 
form of religious heat, in political denunciation of the Voluntary 
principle. We are not Voluntaryists, as our readers well know ; but 
his Grace of Canterbury’s remarks seem to us thoroughly intolerant, 
and all but indecent in the head of a national Church, who is bound 
to treat all the less favoured religions with courtesy. He spoke 
of those who desire the Voluntary principle as ‘ infatuated,” and 
grounded his hope for the future of the disestablished Irish Church 
entirely on the two facts that it is to retain a moderate endowment, 








and that ‘‘ the clergy who will first have to administer the con- 
cerns of that Church will have been brought up in a totally 
different system from the Voluntary system.” ‘ If,” said the 
Archbishop, with unusual vehemence, “if they had had to start 
on this voluntary system, J should have despaired yor the religion, 
for the social improvement, and for the political security of the 
country ; but bred as they have been in a totally different system, 
educated, trained in habits of intimacy with the clergy of the 
English Church, and commanding, as they do, even from a Roman 
. shows 


principles of the Bill “in a spirit of peace and conciliation,” and | that they are quite unlike those fostered on the Voluntary system, I 
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believe they will be able, if any men can, to import into the Free 


Church something of the spirit they have learned in a nobler, 
higher, and far better system.” Serely his Grace was almost be- 
side himself? Has he any reason to believe that the first Christian 
Churches were ‘‘ quite unlike those fostered on the Voluntary 
system”? If not, of course our Lord and Ilis disciples would 
have utterly ‘‘ despaired” of them. Or, perhaps, Dr. Tait would 
despair of all merely spiritual help, although divine, without solid 


money to back it ? 


The list of the new French Ministry appeared on Sunday, and 
is considered most unsatisfactory. No appointment is made to 
the Ministry of State, which is for the present suppressed ; and 
Marshal Niel and Admiral Regnault de Genouilly retain the port- 
folios of War and Marine. M. Forcade de la Roquette, the 
agent of the Emperor in manipulating the elections, remains 
Minister of the Interior, and M. Gressier of Public Works. Of 
the new men, M. Magne, Minister of Finance, refuses to be a 
politician ; the Prince de la Tour d'Auvergne, Foreign Minister, 
is noted for want of political character ; M. Duvergier, Minister 
of Justice, is too old for influence, and is devoted to the Empire ; 
M. Chasseloup Labat, President of the Council, was Minister of 
the Colonies during the harshest period of the personal réy/me ; 
M. Bourbeau, Minister of Education, has never given a Liberal 
vote; and M. Leroux is a rich Napoleonist. Neither the ‘Tiers- 
Parti nor the Left have been admitted to any share of power. 


M. Rouher, the ablest upholder of the personal réyiine, has been 


appointed President of the Senate for 1869. In this capacity he | 


will have the management of the Senatus Consultum, in which 
the Emperor's ‘‘ reforms” will be embodied, and will, it is believed, 
reduce them to a nullity. His appointment and the new 
Ministry have between them so irritated the Opposition, that 
they have resolved on the re-opening of the Chamber to present 
the resolution demanding responsible government once more. M. 
Thiers, it is said, will this time take the lead; but it has been 
fivally determined that the session shall not open until October, 
to tle annoyance of the 50 members whose seats are still unsafe. 


President Grant is quite determined that American citizens 
shall lend no aid to the Cuban insurgents. ‘Their friends in New 
York were warned that they must suspend their preparations for 
an expedition, and as they did not obey their vessels were seized, 
and a strong force of marines marched on the place where their 
men, 250 in number, were collected. They yielded without a 
struggle, and it is believed that the Cuban Committee of New 
York will make no further effort. 

Mr. Gladstone gave a great lift to the Bill legalizing marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister on ‘Tuesday, when many of the oppo- 
nents and some of the (nominal) supporters of the Bill called upon 
Mr. Chambers to withdraw it, and accompanied the demand appa- | 
rently with some unreported reflections of a very unscrupulous 
kind. Mr. Gladstone accordingly came to its support, deprecated 
so bad a precedent as withdrawing a Bill on account of opposition 
‘carried beyond the limits of Parliamentary usage,” declared that 
though there might be a disturbing effect produced by the Bill 
on * select classes,” it was demanded by the wants of the mass cf 
the community, and said that the fairest course would be to legalize 
such marriages and legitimize their issue, and leave to each indi- 
vidual religious community whether or not it would give a religious 
sanction to such marriages. ‘The opposition to the Bill was con- 
tinued in a very bitter spirit, but an amendment upon it was lost 
by 143 to 57. A series of factious motions to adjourn and report 
progress were defeated, but one was at length carried, of course | 
before there was any visible progress to report. 


There was a good deal of desertion from the Government on the 
division yesterday weck as to the Surplus Clause,—the majority 
being only 72. Among the deserters were Mr. Fawcett, Sir C. 


Dilke, Mr. McCullagh Torrens, Mr. Morrison, and others, in all } 


fifteen Liberals. Nor was this the total desertion, for 35 Liberals 
were absent against only 18 absent Conservatives. But it was 


clear that there was no sort of agreement amongst the dissentient | 


Liberals as to any substitute for the appropriation of the surplus. 
Some of the speeches looked rather like an ostentation of inde- 


pendence. 
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| sssault only; but as he pleaded provocation, the whole case wag gone 
into, and ended in a verdict of guilty under extreme Provocation 
‘The judge, therefore, only bound Lord Carington overin £1009 not to 
| repeat the offence. On the other hand, Mr. Grenville-M urray has 
been accused of perjury in denying that he was editor of the Queen's 
Messcuger, and though the case is unfinished, the magistrate Mr. 
Knox, has declared the charge so far mate probable that Mr. 
Murray must give bail, his own and that of two friends, for £1 000 
in all. ‘The line taken by the plaintiff in the case against a 
Carington was that his lordship committed the assault at the insti. 
gation of Mr. Bidwell, of the Foreign Office, but that gentleman 
appeared in Court to swear that he had not instigated it, 


Sir J. Coleridge’s Bill abolishing University Tests, though passed 
in the Commons by majorities sometimes exceeding 120, has been 











The Carington-Murray affair still interests the public. 


The | 


summarily, almost contemptuously, rejected by the Lords. It wag 
introduced on Monday by Lord Russell, but Lord Carnarvon said 


| that the Bill came up too late; that its proposals were before the 


Lords for the first time—a statement only technically correct, ag 
the principle has been debated over and over again ;—that he had 
an alternative plan to propose; and that, in short, he did not 
approve the bill, and moved the previous question. The Bill 
was feebly defended, and on a division the previous question was 
carried by 91 to 54, scarcely half even of the Liberal Peers taking 
the trouble to vote, and nobody speaking except Lords Morley 
and Camperdown. The entire proceeding was contemptuous of 
the Commons to the last degree, and if next session they do not 


| find a remedy, they will deserve what they will undoubtedly obtain, 


namely, the contempt of the constituencies, which look to them for 
laws, not for mere speculative projects of law. What is the use 
of their proceedings when ninety-one landed proprietors can say 
that their measures are not worth discussion, and so dismiss them ? 


The Metropolitan Board of Works owes eight millions, and wil] 
in a few months owe ten. It has power to rate London for the 
interest of this money, and every penny in the pound laid upon 
London rental produces £77,000. Moreover, it receives £195,000 
a year from the indirect taxes on corn, wine, and coals. Its secu- 
rity is therefore very good, more especially as Parliament would, 
if needful, compel it to raise the necessary funds; but it has 
hitherto borrowed in private, and paid from 33? to 44 per cent. 
Government wish to improve this system, and on ‘Tuesday Mr. 
Ayrton introduced a Bill enabling the Board to open a regular 
loan, with interest payable like the interest on Consols, and 
authorizing trustees to invest in such loan. The project seems 
sensible enough, especially as London will want a great deal more 
money, and hole-and-corner loans on mortgage of the Metropolis 
are, in principle, most objectionable, but we do not quite see why 
the ‘I'reasury is in such a hurry. Why not wait till next year, 
when Mr. Bruce has promised us a Lill for the better government 
of London ? 


Justice breeds justice. ‘The Irish correspondent of the Times 
states that the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, has watched the 
course of the Irish Bill with anxious attention, and has come to 
the conclusion that it would be advisable to abandon ascendancy, 
and at once admit Catholics to the highest offices in the University. 
They hope thereby to save their endowments, and we do not 
know if their plan is accepted by the University, and is a genuinely 
liberal one, that they may not succeed. They must, however, 
make up their minds to go far—as far as the London University 
has gone—or they will fail in anticipating the action of Parliament. 





Mr. Forster presented the budget of his department on Monday. 
The Education grant is £840,711, the grant for schools £414,926, 
the school fees £420,742, and subscriptions £474,158, costing us, 








‘say a sixth of the expenditure for paupers, or a tenth of the 


vote for the Army. With this sum, 1,060,000 children above six 
are taught, of whom 692,499 were presented for examination in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Of these, 67 per cent. passed, 
a great improvement on last year. Mr. Forster quoted figures to 
show that there ought to be 1,650,000 children of the working- 
class, between 6 and 10, on the school registers, whereas there 
are ouly 670,000; and 755,000 between 10 and 12, whereas there 
are only 250,000. Our machinery, therefore, does not yet reach 
half the children, and of this half a majority only pass the lowest 
standard. In 13 English regiments examined, only one-third of 
ghe men could read well, and one-sixth write well, while in Saxony 
the fact that 4 men out of 800 could not read was considered so 
extraordinary that a special report was ordered as to the cause. 


grand jury found a true bill against Lord Carington for a common | And we are the people who are to fill the world ! 
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Hungary is getting on well financially. ‘There was a surplus | Natal, though they modify to some extent, on technical and legal 


for 1868, the rental of the State domains and the receipts from | grounds, the form of the decree given by the Supreme Court of 


indirect taxes having largely increased. ‘There has been a falling- | Natal. 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, with their 


off, however, in the direct taxes, due, the Minister thinks, to want | usual caution, decide as little as possible, and we consequently do 
of severity in their collection, but due, it would rather appear, to | not gather from the decision that the question as to the complete 
the extreme and absurd severity of their incidence. The income- | validity of the Capetown and Natal patents is materially 


tax in Hungary is 2s. in the pound, and the direct taxation on 
Jand amounts to 6s. 8d. in the pound of the net income from it. 
Hear that, country gentlemen of England, who are appalled by a 


advaneed. 


On Tuesday, at Worcester, there was a rather remarkable trial 





for the murder of a husband by a wife, before Mr. Baron Pigott. 
Mrs. Oliver, the second wife of a boilermaker, to whom he was 
married in Dudley, in May, 1864, was shown, since last February, 
to have been in correspondence with a butcher named Burgess, to 
whom she had formerly been. engaged, and to whom she had 
written her strong aversion for her husband, and her wish to 
become Burgess’s wife. It appeared that her husband had put 
by £100 in the Wolverhampton and South Staffordshire Building 
Society, which his wife had drawn out without his leave, and just 
before the time when he would have discovered it by the coming 
of the date for the annual accounts of the members to be made 
up, he was taken ill and died under circumstances pointing to 
arsenical poisoning. ‘The prisoner had recently bought arsenic 


legacy duty, or an increase in the county rates from twopence to 
twopence halfpenny ! 


The warmth of Tuesday in the Lords was scarcely greater 
+ban that of yesterday week in the Commons, when Mr. Disraeli 
spoke of the Prime Minister, in language not much less severe 
than Lord Salisbury’s, as ‘* the imperious spirit that controls our 
fortunes,” and charged Mr. Bright,—who, purely for the sake of 
an inference which he desired to draw, had suggested the abstract 
possibility of another reference to the constituencies on the Irish 
Church Bill,—with threatening the House with dissolution,—a 
very curious charge from Mr. Disraeli, who (not improperly) did 


— 


so threaten it, and with a good deal more meaning than Mr. 
Bright, with a majority of 110 at his back, could possibly have 
had. Mr. Gladstone replied warmly, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
mingled in the fray with his usual hitting earnestness, and by 
the time Mr. Bright charged Mr. Disraeli with violating the 
honourable rules of the House, it had become a very pretty quarrel 
indeed. Fortunately, Mr. Charley got up to speak upon it, and 
when Mr. Charley gets up to speak, even resentment dies away, 
like the flame of a candle when you immerse it in a gas which 
does not support combustion. Mr. Charley hoped the Lords 
would reject the Bill, and promised in that case they would have 
the support of ‘‘the Conservative democracy of this country,”— 
which sounded so like a promise of the support of the aristocratic 
democracy of this country, or any other chimera of self-contra- 
dictory elements, that everybody laughed at Mr. Charley, and the 
wrath was forgotten. 


Probably Mr. Disraeli himself was not very anxious to do 
more that get up a decent and specious appearance of heat at 
his great defeat. Rumour says that when he heard of Lord 
Salisbury’s ominous outbreak against Mr. Gladstone’s “ arrogant 
will,” and his generally warlike advice to the Lords on Tuesday 
night, he scornfully remarked that ‘‘ the young man’s head was on 
fire ;’ and whether he made any such remark or not, there can 
be little doubt that he used all his influence with Lord Cairns 
to promote that private negotiation with Lord Granville by 
which the question was settled. Mr. Disraeli is fairly sick of the 
Irish-Church majorities, and sees no chance for himself till he can 
get on to some question on which the opinion of the constituencies 
is not so terribly well known. 


The New Zealand debate came on and went off on Thursday, 
just as our Colonial debates usually do come on and go off in the 
House of Commons, without exciting the smallest general interest, 
or even extracting a speech from any one Cabinet Minister. The 
Colonies contain no constituents of any honourable member, and so 
the House of Commons is, in effect, up in an even more elevated 
and less visible ‘ balloon” on Colonial subjects than the House 


she did not use it for this end. 


under pretext of wanting it to clean bonnets,—but it seems that 
The weak point of the case was 
the chemical analysis,—at first, only the one-hundredth part of a 
grain being discovered, which, it was suggested, might have been 
produced by the process for testing it. A second testing ‘ by 
Marsh’s test ” discovered as much arsenic in all as ‘ about a quarter 
of an ounce of arsenic,” says the Times’ report; but, we suppose, 
this must be an error, as it is scarcely credible that one applica- 
tion of a test should have discovered only the one-hundredth part 
of a grain, and the second enough to make up a quarter of an 
ounce. Mrs. Oliver was found guilty. The curious portion of 
the case was, however, the convict’s address, which confessed an 
irregular life, but consisted of the most solemn adjurations to God 
to strike her dead if she were really guilty of her husband's 
murder, producing a considerable effect in court. As read, 
they do not convey the impression of innocence, but only 
of intense excitement. It is, however, really unfortunate and 
discreditable that the scientific evidence should be so variable 
in a case where this sort of protestation of innocence,—tend- 
ing to demoralize the gallows,—appeals to the passions of the 


people. 


The third reading of the Bill giving married women the control 
of their own property was passed on Wednesday by 131 to 32, a 
vote of more than four to one. Nevertheless, it is believed that the 
Peers, in their new determination to control legislation, will throw 
out the Bill. The law lords, it is said, do not like it as an innova- 
tion, and the mass of the Peers as an unorthodox measure. The 
husband is to be the “head” of the wife, and they interpret head- 
ship as involving the right to confiscate her property. We say the 
right, for in practice there is probably not a Peeress in the country 
unprotected by a strict settlement. ‘This law only does for the 
poor what the rich do for themselves, but the Peers will not pass, 
for all that. 


The Colonial office is rapidly carrying out its policy of compel- 
ling the Colonies to defend themselves. Lord Granville has 
written to Ottawa to withdraw from the Dominion a regiment of 


of Lords itself on such a subject as the Irish Church. Sir C. | cavalry, five battalions of infantry, and four batteries of artillery. 


Dilke, who for once made a rather ignorant speech, seriously 


He has also intimated that it is not the intention of the Govern- 


proposed to send ‘‘ swords and badges to the friendly natives” as| ment to maintain more troops in the Dominion than will suffice 
his sole contribution to the solution of the difficulties of the case. | for instruction, and that although they will place three gun- 
Mr. Monsell, the Colonial Under Secretary, delivered a curiously | boats on the lakes, it must be at the expense of the local 


weak speech, in which he took no account at all of either of the | government. 


Again, he informs the Government that the 


only two practical points at issue, first, the excessive pressure on the | Canadian Rifles, not being raised for general service, cannot 


resources of the Northern island, aud the complete inability of the! be supported from the Imperial Treasury ; 
colonists of that island to meet it without help,—especially when | at all, must be maintained by Canada. 


but if maintained 
He further intimates, 


the Middle island is, with much more excuse, likely to follow the|or Mr. Cardwell has intimated, that of the 85,000 Sniders 
lead of the mother country, and wash its hands of the expense,— | and 20,000,000 rounds of ammunition in store, 25,000 Sniders 
and secondly, and apart from all questions of help, the need-|and 10,000,000 rounds will be withdrawn, leaving the colony 


lessly and ostentatiously irritating tone of the Colonial Office’s|the option of purchase. That last order is mean. 
But, of course, honourable members had not read the | quite right to compel the colonists to defend themselves, but 


despatches. 
despatches, —knew nothing about the Blue-Book, why should they ? 


—and Mr. Monsell was quite safe, and knew he was quite safe, in| behind us. 


the apathy and ignorance of his audience. 


The Privy Council have decided in favour of the Bishop of 
Natal’s right to haye access to the cathedral and trust property in | 





It is 


when withdrawing we need not charge for the stores we leave 
English gentlemen when they let houses make the 
tenants pay for fixtures, but not for accidental cabbages in the 


garden. 





Consols were on Friday evening 93} to 933. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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STRIFE AND PEACE. 


HE House of Lords is getting quite an adept in the sensa- 
tion drama. On Tuesday night the curtain fell on a 
most stormy and exciting scene. It seemed to everybody that 
their Lordships were about to be logical, and act in real con- 
sistency with the strong language which they have been 
using for months past in relation to the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Irish Church. When the curtain 
fell, the attitudes of various noble Lords was in the 
highest degree dramatic. There, in the foreground, was the 
tall dark figure of the Marquis of Salisbury, shaking the 
finger of scorn in the most contemptuous fashion at the Prime 
Minister, attributing all the mischief to the perverse disposi- 
tion of his one “arrogant will,” and giving grating utterance 
as he did so, to the scoff, “In the labyrinth of that mind I am 
Jost." In the background, on the same side, was the austerely 
rebuking figure of Earl Grey, stooping menacingly forward, and 
asserting with that characteristically earnest and_ tragical 
scowl of his at the Ministerial benches, that Her Majesty’s 
Government were all acting a part; that their motive was a 
petty desire for a triumph over the House of Lords; that 
they were “‘comparatively indifferent as to the passing of 
the Bill, unless they can pass it in such a manner as to gain 
a triumph over this House, and subject it to humiliation and 
degradation in the eyes of the public.” On the other side 
was the Duke of Argyll, proud, stern, defiant, with his back set, 
like James Fitz-James’s, against a rock, crying in effect, ‘Come 
one, come all! this rock shall fly from its firm base as soon as [!”’ 
—and there was Lord Hatherley weighing Lord Salisbury, with 
severe mien, in the scales of justice, and referring him to 
Shakespeare’s scornful remedy for the cure, or rather for the 
suffocation, of a “gibing spirit.” A little apart from the 
group,—something like where the exulting little boy stands 
throwing up his cap and occasionally standing on his head in 
delight during a London street row,—was the Ear] of Winchil- 
sea, screaming out that Mr. Gladstone was in effect the Jack 
Cade of the moment, “the master of the moment was not 
always a wise man,—Jack Cade, for example, was once master 
of the moment.’ And separate from all these, white with 
emotion and responsibility, was Lord Granville, suspending the 
séance, and announcing the awful necessity of ‘consulting his 
colleagues ”’ before proceeding further with the Bill. So fell 
the curtain on Tuesday night, and awful was the hush with 
which the public waited for the issue during the inter- 
vening Wednesday; but Mr. Milbank in the Commons 
just suggested the air of melodrama hanging over the whole 
affair by asking the Speaker, amidst loud cheers from the 
Ministerial benches, whether, “in accordance with the rules 
of the House, any apology or redress can be demanded in this 
House from a Peer who in his place in the Upper House uses 
language insolent towards the Prime Minister as leader of a 
great party, and insulting to the dignity of the House of 
Commons.” The mere suggestion that the Marquis of Salis- 
bury might be summoned to the bar of the House to apologize 
for his sins, cheered though it was by the Liberal party, 
had clearly in it that flayour of exaggeration proper to melo- 
drama. 

And accordingly, when the curtain rose again on Thursday 
all was changed. In the interval it seems that the same 
thought had struck Lord Cairns which struck the young lady 
in the burlesque, “Let us swear eternal friendship!” The 
House of Lords was once more at peace with the country, in con- 
cord with the House of Commons, in amity with the Ministry, 
in love with itself. Lord Granville, beaming forth his usual 
placid radiance, explained that the Cabinet had not thought 


it right to take so formidable a step as dropping the Bill on | 


@ mere amendment in the preamble, and after intimating 
that he had come to some arrangement with the leader of the 
Opposition, he made a formal motion, and left Lord Cairns to 


explain.. Then burst forth Lord Cairns in all the splendour | 


of a conqueror who has achieved that greatest of conquests, 
the conquest over himself. He threw himself on the favour 
of the House for a somewhat irregular statement. He 
explained that he had concluded a sort of Villafranca conven- 
tion with his noblefriend on the morrow of the great Conservative 
victory of Tuesday night. He, like Napoleon, was scared at his 
own triumph. He, unlike Napoleon, was so scared at his own 
triumph that he was going to give up all he had gained rather 
than persist in claiming it. 


Lord Granville had consented to soften the fall of the Lords 
and their leader, by consenting to at least four minute: 
| stisentions of absolutely no moment,—the drift of which 
he explained, and we will presently explain also. There. 
upon arose a great voice of mutual congratulation and 
| peaceful bleating of mutual applause. The Archbishop of 


| Canterbury gave up the Ulster glebes, congratulated himself 


on having, on the whole, concluded a respectable bargain for 
the Church, and solemnly blessed the peace (invoking a deep. 
| eusee on voluntaryism in a loud ‘aside,’ notwithstanding), 
| Lord Carnarvon, who alone had gained something in the diree- 
tion of his special amendment, blessed the peace and did not 
curse voluntaryism. The Marquis of Salisbury (who had got 
nothing) acquiesced somewhat ungraciously because he could 
not help himself. Lord Grey, relenting austerely, withdrew 
rather equivocally his imputations on the character of the 
Government, indicating, however, not obscurely, that Lord 
Granville’s charity had covered a multitude of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sins. Lord Russell gave an old man’s whispered bless- 
ing to the arrangement, and no doubt intimated that Lord 
Somers, Mr. Fox, and others were looking on with benignant 
though invisible approbation. Viscount Halifax stretched out 
his hands over the Government and the Opposition alike. 
The Duke of Marlborough was deeply affected at the ability 
and generalship shown by Lord Cairns. Lord Malmesbury 
and Lord Harrewby and Lord Stanhope followed in the same 
idyllic strain. Lord Fingal and Lord Athlumney gave the 
pact their formal adhesion in the name of Catholicism and of 
Ireland. Everybody came down with their little offering of 
admiration to the conciliatory spirit of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and to the wise and prudent resolution of ** the noble and 
learned lord.” Lord Cairns himself rose again to bear witness to 
the self-sacrifice of the Irish Bishops. It appears that quite a 
long time ago,—before the second reading in the Lords,—they 
had voluntarily expressed their willingness to sacrifice their 
political peerages, to jump into the chasm which was opening at 
their feet,—if only by doing so they could gain an additional 
penny for their Church. Unfortunately, the Hcuse of Lords 
had itself expressed so strong an opinion that the leap in 
question could not be voluntary,—must be involuntary—that 
they had not been able to make this act of self-devotion the 
subject of a transaction. Still, there to their credit was the 
unselfish disposition evinced before the temper of the Lords 
wasknown. In short, anything so soothing as the transforma- 
tion from the austere wrath of Tuesday night, that stern 
delight of warriors in foemen worthy of their steel, to the 
genial joy and soft delights of the reconciliation of Thurs- 
day, when everybody fell metaphorically on everybody 
else’s neck,—especially on “the noble Earl’s who represents 
the Government in this House,’’ and ‘‘ the noble and learned 
lord who has shown such temper and skill in this negotia- 
tion,” —we do not remember in the whole course of our political 
experience. Probably in the whole range of the various kindly 
and amiable affections of the Anglo-Saxon race,—and what 
race has kindlier affections at bottom ?’—there is no soft place 
so soft as the delight in compromise for its own sake,—the 
idyllic and almost pastoral simplicity of the joy with which 
men chronicle the surrender of their own position, if they can 
| only plead the excuse of a partial surrender of their opponents’ 
position as their motive. 

In this case it was very partial. What the Ministry sur- 
rendered was a mere excuse to salve the consciences of the 
Opposition in giving up an untenable post. The curates’ 
salaries are not to be deducted from the commutation for 
benefices, unless the curate’s salary had been returned to the 
ecclesiastical tax for five years consecutively. The seven per 
cent. additional to be conceded when four-fifths of the clergy 
of any diocese consent to commute is to be given if only ¢hree- 
| fourths so consent, and another five per cent., making twelve per 
cent. in all, is to be added. Again, a clergyman is to be 
allowed to commute as regards his tithe-income, even though 
he elects to except the life-tenancy of his glebe-house and 
garden from the commutation,—/. ¢., he is to have the selfish 
motive against commutation a trifle diminished. As to the 
surplus clause, the declaration devoting the surplus to the 








relief of such “unavoidable calamities’ as are not already 
| volioved out of the poor-rates is to stand, but the special 
| 2ppropriations to particular institutions under this head are 
‘to be voted by Parliament in future years,—a dangerous 
‘arrangement, which opens the prospect of many a disgraceful 
Parliamentary scramble, but not one materially different from 


He bore high testimony to the ' that last agreed to by the Commons, which placed these appro- 


conciliatory disposition of the Ministerial leader in that House. | priations under Orders in Council, which, however, could not 
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take effect till they had been for some six weeks before Parlia- 
ment, and not objected to by Parliament. The surplus clause 
is still very unsatisfactory, but it does not appear that any 
a preciable concession has been made on it since the Bill 
left the Commons. 

The net result of the peace appears, then, to be this,—that 
the Ministry have abated their price by an infinitesimal sum 
to make a loophole for the dignity of the Lords, and the 
Lords have accepted the loophole with enthusiasm, and 
erept through it with unaffected joy. Well, that is 
a profoundly English end to a menacing situation. The 
English people thoroughly enjoy an all-but catastrophe which 
fails of being a catastrophe because principle breaks down 
under the strain, and that is what they extol as statesmanship. 
We have no objection at all, so long as the principle which 
breaks down at the last moment is not owr principle but the 
principle of the enemy,—and that is the case in this instance. 
It will in any case be an immense relief to the country to 
have got this big question settled after some fashion at least, 
and virtually settled in a single session. 


THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 

HE names of the new Ministry have not apparently given 
much satisfaction to France, or even to the Third Party, 

and are certainly not caleulated to dispel the impression that 
the Emperor has granted nothing to the Opposition except a 
further degree of liberty of speech. M. Rouher, indeed, has 
disappeared from the Cabinet, and his journal denounces the 
concessions made as acts of weakness; and as the dismissal 
was unwilling, it is accepted in some quarters as proof that 
the Chamber can enforce a change of Ministry, that minis- 
terial responsibility, though not conceded in form, has been 
established in fact. Form counts for much in France, where 
men push all “rights’’ to their logical limits, but the sub- 
stance is in this instance as unreal as the shadow. No 
approach of any kind has been made towards Parliamentary 
government. M. Rouher, in the first place, though dismissed 
from his office, has been appointed President of the Senate 
for the Session, a position in which he will still remain 
an official advocate of the régime, and will, moreover, 
have the special control of all the “reforms” which he 
has so vehemently opposed. They must all be submitted to 
the Senate, which is not bound to approve any of them, and 
under the able guidance of M. Rouher will, no doubt, whittle 
them away to the utmost tenuity the Emperor and the 
country will permit. The effect of the change, slight 
as it was, is almost entirely nullified by this appoint- 
ment, which signifies that Napoleon intends still to 
entrust to M. Rouher all the power he can. It is 
as if Mr. Disraeli on resigning office had been selected 
by the Crown to lead the House of Lords. Then the 
new Ministers have not been selected from the majority, or 
from among the most distinguished of the Deputies. One of 
them, M. Bourbeau, indeed, signed the Interpellation ; but the 
remaining four belong to the ranks of the devoted, and none 
of them are of the calibre which enables ministers to control 
strong monarchs. There is no new Minister of State, or chief 
of the entire Administration, the Emperor apparently having 
determined that he will for the future be his own Premier, 
with a Cabinet wholly deprived of any collective character, 
and therefore as a Cabinet irresponsible for its acts. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne, 
has been remarkable all his life for the diplomatic colourless- 
ness of his polities; M. Magne, the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is a fair financier, with a tendency to optimist 
views about the resources of France, but he has never shown 
himself anything but the obedient servant of the Tuileries, 
and never interfered in general politics; and the remainder 
have not been made chiefs of great departments, while 
they are not of the men who make their departments 
great. The Minister of Justice, M. Duvergier, is 76; 
the Minister of Education, M. Bourbeau, though he signed 
the interpellation, has voted for years like a machine, 
even supporting the Orleans confiscations ; M. Leroux is a 
good man of business of the kind the Empire loves, rich, 
facile, and quiet; and M. Chasseloup Labat, President of the 
Council of State, is an old official who has held great posi- 
tions, yet has contrived to be almost forgotten. The most 
important office of all, the Interior, is left to M. Rouher’s 
nominee, protey’, and admirer, M.. Forcade de la Roquette. 
Marshal Niel remains Minister of War, and Public Works are 
still confided to M. Gressier, a man whose claim to office is 


that the Emperor thought one day he would do as well as 
another. Moreover, as if to show the whole world that he 
/is still uncontrolled, the Emperor has re-established the sup- 
| pressed office of Minister of the Household, and appointed to 
| it Marshal Vaillant, the new Ministry learning the fact 
'through the columns of the Journal Officiel. Not one of 
these Ministers will dream of disobeying an order from their 
/master. Not one of them has been elected directly or in- 
directly by the Chamber, unless, indeed, we except Marshal 
Niel, who in all probability would be elected were constitu- 
‘tional government really established in France. Not one of 
them, Marshal Niel again excepted, has a hold either upon 
the country or the Chamber, which would enable him 
to influence, or still more, to resist the Emperor, who, in 
|fact, released from the direct pressure exercised by M. 
Rouher, is more independent than he in recent years has ever 
been. Personal government, so far from having been aban- 
doned, has been reasserted, and the only result of the great 
crisis so far has been to transfer M. Rouher from the Corps 
Législatif to the Senate, from the great assembly where his 
parliamentary power half redeemed, and more than half con- 
cealed, his absolutism, to the little assembly where his princi- 
pal task will be to develop reasons for refusing liberal reform. 
It is no matter for wonder that under such circumstances the 
Emperor has decided to postpone the meeting of the Corps 
Législatif sine die, that the Cabinet has acceded without 
reluctance to that policy, and that the Third Party, deceived, 
disappointed, and humiliated, have once more, by an unanimous 
vote, resolved to propose the memorable interpellation, which 
demands a responsible Ministry, and which suiliced to displace 
the ablest minister whom the Emperor has been able to 
attract to his side. 

The compromise, in fact, has failed, and it is difficult, or 
rather impossible, to imagine what device the Emperor will 
try next. He cannot remain passive, for if he does, the inter- 
pellation will be carried against him, and he will be face to 
face once more with the situation which a week ago seemed to 
himself intolerable,—a Chamberin whicha majority of members, 
sitting by the same right as himself, have formally required 
him to surrender his personal power. It is true, he may still 
hope to prevent such a vote by detaching some of the Opposi- 
tion, but that expectation does not seem to be justified by any of 
the known facts, all of which indicate that the Third Party isin 
a state of high irritation. The re-adoption of the interpellation 
after the Emperor’s letter is a very strong act, nothing less 
than a formal rejection of his proposed concessions as inade- 
quate to the occasion ; and the Deputies who have gone so far 
will scarcely venture to change sides, at least without some 
very fair-seeming excuse. It is true, also, that the Emperor 
may, if he likes, declare that his concessions involve an ulti- 
matum, and refuse to allow any debate on the interpella- 
tion as “contrary to the Constitution,” which technically 
it undoubtedly is. But this was M. Rouher’s advice at 
first, and to dismiss a Minister for his advice and then 
take it, would be a proof of vacillation which would 
embolden every adversary and weaken every friend, while it 
would not prevent the Third Party, still farther irritated by 
its compulsory silence, from combining with the Left to make 
legislation impossible. A vital vote must come up some day, 
and on that vote the Empire would be defeated, and Napoleon 
compelled either to submit to defeat,—that is, to the loss of his 
personal authority,—or to abdicate, or to appeal to France for a 
plebiscite permitting him to override the constitution he him- 
self had framed. There is no solution of his difficulties in any 
of these plans, nor, so far as we can perceive, in another greatly 
discussed just now. The Emperor, it is said, intends to extend 
the authority of the Senate by introducing a proportion of 
members elected by the Conseils-Généraux of the Depart- 
ments. The new Senators, being elective, would, it is thought, 
add moral weight to the decisions of the Senate without 
embarrassing the Executive, and no doubt they would greatly 
increase its prestige. But this plan also, though suggested, it 
is believed, by a man so able as M. Rouher, is surrounded by 
difficulties of its own. In France people invested with power 
like to use it, and the new Senators might think, and probably 
would think, that they could govern just as well as the 
Emperor, and so join in the general demand for the 
surrender of the personal power. The Emperor would 
then have against him a majority in the Corps Législatif, 
and all the men in the Senate not appointed by himself. 
On the other hand, if the new Senate proved tractable, 
it would be as powerless as the old, for the members of the 
Legislative Body, being elected by universal suffrage, would 
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declare that no other form of representation could be really 
representative. The Emperor would have departed from the 
principle which creates his own title, for no visible end. All 
these small modifications of the Constitution, and petty coups 
d état like the sudden prorogation, and minute changes in the 
personnel of the Ministry, seem to us signs that Napoleon is 
perplexed, that he sees his power in danger, and that he, as 
yet, can see no road by which escape is sure. That is not a 
position which he would have endured even five years ago, nor 
is it one which even the “devoted” can consider safe. For 
the moment, the Emperor has gained time, but time is on the 
side only of that which grows. 


LORD CARNARVON ON UNIVERSITY TESTS. 


N spite of the compromise upon the Irish Church Bill, we 

believe it simply impossible for the nation to get along with 
the House of Lords as at present constituted. Whatever the 
ultimate change,—whether the House is swamped with Life 
Peers, or Privy Councillors are allowed to sit and vote, or the 
Peers are declared admissible to seats in the Commons, change, 
it is daily becoming clearer, there must be, if the machine is 
to go on at all. Look at this debate, or rather decision, for 
there was no debate, upon the University Tests’ Bill. After 
years of discussion, and agitation, and progressive experiment, 
the country has decided that University Tests shall be finally 
and totally abolished. No man’s creed shall be a barrier to 
his obtaining the pecuniary reward of his exertions as a 
student ; no man shall be prevented from teaching because of 
his religious opinions, Career in the Universities, as in the 
world, is to be opened to the competent, and the obligation of 
hypocrisy now enforced on the ambitious is to be finally re- 
moved. A Bill embodying these principles is introduced into 
the Commons for two successive years, is supported, as the 
“Seven Fellows” tell us, by half the Professoriate and 
half the working bodies of the two Universities, is debated 
with great earnestness and acrimony, and though declared 
to be, as regards party politics, an open question, is 
passed through all stages by majorities which, when the 
principle was attacked, rose even, we think, to 120. Then 
it goes up to the Peers, who almost without discussion, 
certainly without debate, declare that the nation shall not 
have its way; that religious opinion shall continue to be 
a disqualification for the office of teacher in a national 
University. As if to mark, beyond all possibility of doubt, 
the depth of the chasm between the two Houses, the Peer 
who advises and leads the rejection is one who represents not 
its lowest, but its highest enlightenment. One of the chiefs 
of the middle party, and perhaps the clearest thinker within 
it,—for if Lord Salisbury has more driving force, he has much 
less width,—a scholar and a statesman, Lord Carnarvon has 
repeatedly given proofs of that “detachment” of mind, as 
theologians call it, which is of all qualities the one most 
essential to the judicial temper. Though a Conservative, he 
quitted his party for the sake of a principle; though passion- 
ately attached to his Church, he told the Irish Bishops to 
their faces fhat their branch of it had failed; though aris- 
tocrat, alike by temper and conviction, he has fought strongly 
for the infusion not only of “new blood,” but of a new kind 
of blood, into the House of Lords. In discussing this very 
measure, he was willing to make what he doubtless con- 
sidered large concessions on the pecuniary side, giving 
up half the fellowships now held by the Colleges to 
the Universities, to be thrown open to competitors, 
without as well as within the religious pale. Yet this Peer, 
who is to the rank and file of Tories what Dr. Thirlwall is 
to the ruck of the Episcopal Bench, cannot endure to give, 
and effectively refuses that which the nation desires, the 
principle and pith of the Bill, liberty of teaching to all com- 
petent to teach, independent of what their theology may 
chance to be. He does not care, as so many of those who 
support him do care, that the Church shall have a monopoly 
of University cash; but he cares intensely to preserve to it 
a monopoly of the governing power, that is, of the ultimate 
right of teaching, the very monopoly a nation devoid of 
unity of religious belief desires to overthrow. It is on the 
test-point not on details, on the vital principle not the 
arrangements of the Bill, on that which touches men’s in- 
stincts, their ultimate drift and object in education, that Lord 
Carnarvon differs from the nation. Indeed, he does not 
affect to conceal the ground of his opposition. The argu- 
ment which extorted a cheer from Lord Derby, that the 





for the first time,” was, we imagine, a mere “ House ” 
argument, a technicality not meant to be seriously pressed, 
The Lords may not have discussed that particular point before, 
though we believe they have done so incidentally when dis- 
cussing University tests; but they have discussed changes 
involving this one a hundred times over, and their minds are 
just as well informed on the matter as they ever will be. Nor 
do we suppose the speaker was particularly bigoted in fayour 
of the plan he shadowed out, a plan clearly not developed 
even in his own mind, and apparently suggested mainly to 
show what nobody doubted, that he was fighting for the 
spiritual claims of his Church, and not for the odd pennies in 
her purse. The argument which really weighed with the 
speaker and those who followed him was not that, but 
another, namely, that students must be sheltered against the 
danger of free discussion, that they must not be exposed 
to the arguments of the Romanist on the one side and 
the Rationalist on the other, but “surrounded by religious 
influences” during the ‘impressionable period.” The 
Church, in fact, is to have all the advantage it can get 
from obscurantism enforced by the State and by society. We 
do not want to-day to point out again what we have so often 
pointed out before, that supposing a “religious atmosphere ” 
to be a good thing—which, provided it is a breezy and not 
a stagnant atmosphere, we entirely believe—the existing 
system dispels instead of creating it, that it compels the 
‘impressionable ” lads to discuss Rationalism and Romanism 
with each other only, because they know that their natural 
teachers are compelled by law to give conventional replies, 
not, as the questioners fancy, revealing all the arguments, but 
concealing half; nor do we wish to dwell on the well-known 
fact that Tests always let through all but those whose intel- 
lectual uprightness is perfect; nor will we repeat, what all 
the world knows, that important conversions both to Rome 
and to infidelity are occurring in the Universities every day 
despite all the legal tests. Our point to-day is the utter 
divergence obviously existing between Lord Carnarvon and 
the country at large, as shown by its representatives’ vote, 
and to ask if this chasm between him and them is so visible, 
what must be the depth of that chasm which divides the 
nation from the rank and file of the Lords, who have not 
either his faculty of detachment, or his desire to be rigidly im- 
partial,—who, for example, would never think of asking the 
Nonconformists to consider whether an argument is not, after 
all, an accurate expression of their own fears, but would 
rather say, if they spoke the truth, that if Dissenters agreed 
with them, they must be in the wrong? We believe that 
chasm has, since the Reform Bill, become bottomless, that it 
cannot be filled up or bridged over, that, in fact, the Peers 
and the nation are in hopeless and permanent, because conscien- 
tious, antagonism to each other. 

Lord Carnarvon would, doubtless, reply to all this, suppos- 
ing it to have been urged from the Ministerial Bench,—where, 
by the way, the Bill seems to have been regarded as a sort of 
illegitimate child, not to be disavowed, for truth’s sake, but 
still not to be defended,—that the Peers could not help a 
divergence which was no fault of theirs; that their duty was 
to act on their consciences; and that he, for one, intended to 
perform it. THe is quite right, and they too; and it is because 
they are right, because the Lords, if they act on their con- 
sciences, must oppose themselves to the national will, that 
we believe the Constitution as it stands to have become un- 
workable. If the Peers efface themselves, they are powerless ; 
if they act, and act on their consciences, their action 
cannot, and ought not, to be endured. It cannot, because 
in a country like this, with so many abuses still unremedied, 
and so much misery still unrelieved, legislation cannot be 
allowed to come to a dead-lock. It ought not, because what- 
ever the capacity, or the wealth, or the popularity of the Peers, 
they are still but individuals, and to permit three or four 
hundred individuals to arrest legislation forcibly is to abolish 
representative government. Granting even that they indirectly 
represent in some sense a great minority, which, upon certain 
questions is true, still the minority can only claim its full rights, 
and those full rights do not include a clear veto upon the resolve 
of the majority. This Bill may wait very well for a year,— 
though it should not be forgotten that every year 300,000 
young men pass the age of twenty-one; but it is not this 
Bill, but the whole course of English legislation which is 
in question. The nation wishes it to go one way, the Peers 





wish it to go another, and if both are sincere, then, as 
both have by law equal powers, there must be a permanent. 


“* question of tests, as regards the colleges, comes before us| dead-lock. 
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THE WOMEN AND THE STATE. 


T seems to us that the friends of immediate woman suffrage 
are hardly so wise or so patriotic as those who are concen- 
trating all their energies for the moment on the enlargement 
of the education of women and the opening of new spheres of 
duty for them in regions,—like that, for instance, of medical 
work, municipal economy, and the duties of poor-law guardians, 
—for which even at present those amongst them who would 
be likely to be chosen for such duties are eminently fitted. 
When Mr. Mill said last Saturday in the Conduit Street 
Meeting, that “until the suffrage was gained nothing was 
obtained that might not be resumed at the caprice of our 
rulers,” and that “ even in America to abolish slavery was not 
enough ; the negroes could not be really free until they had 
the franchise,’-—he used what seems to us a most misleading 
and almost absurd analogy. He intimated,—or if he did not 
intend to intimate, the whole validity of his reasoning failed,— 
that the English women are held by the class who do possess 
the franchise in very much the same state of adverse servitude 
as the negroes of the Southern States,—that it is as much for 
the selfish interest, and in the power, of men to keep women 
out of the franchise in order to keep them out of their other 
natural rights, as it was for the selfish interest and in the 
power of the whites of the South to keep negroes out of the 
franchise, in order to keep them out of their other naturalrights. 
This appears to us conspicuously and ludicrously false. If all 
the Southerners’ wives and (consequently) daughters had been 
women of colour, and there had been no other coloured persons 
in the South, does any one dream for a moment that it would 
have been necessary to give them the suffrage in order to com- 
pel the Courts of justice to take the evidence of coloured per- 
sons, and to treat the murder of a coloured person as ordinary 
murder? As Mr. Mill very well knows, the chances are that 
in such a case the evidence of coloured persons would have 
been worth almost more than ordinary evidence, and the 
murder of a coloured person would have been regarded as a 
worse than ordinary murder. Wives and daughters have not 
as a rule been regarded as the objects of their husbands’ and 
fathers’ civil jealousy in any civilized state of which we 
ever read. And now in England, who doubts for a moment 
that the tendency is to relax the law in favour of women, 
rather than to apply the law harshly against women,—that a 
woman has far more chance of a light sentence for a crime, 
other things being equal, than a man,—that a woman has 
far more chance of heavy damages, other things being equal, 
than a man,—that woman’s labour is hedged about with 
greater sccurities,—that an insult to a woman entails infinitely 
heavier social penalties? Was all this true of a negro’s posi- 
tion under the white oligarchy of the South? If women with 
us are in an almost opposite position,—as who will deny ?— 
how is this for a moment compatible with the assertion that 
no rights are secure to a woman without the franchise, that 
her claim for the franchise is her only security for other 
rights ? 

But we go further, and say that the reason women do not 
possess all the privileges we should wish them to possess, and 
some of the privileges which, for the moment, we do not wish 
them to possess till they can give more proof of moderate 
ability to use them for the service of the State, is this, that 
women, far more than men, are opposed to the giving of 
such privileges,—that feminine influence works against their 
receiving them. And this brings us to the point we think 
Mr. Mill and Mr. Stansfeld, and Professor Fawcett and Mrs. 
Faweett, and Mr. and Mrs. Taylor too much ignore in 
their high argument,—that, as yet at least, women’s suffrage 
would, if it could be forced upon a very reluctant class, 
and if that class could be compelled to use it, be the 
greatest instrument of reactionary measures yet conceived 
in English politics. This is, we imagine, Mr. Disraeli’s real 
reason for his known leaning to women’s suffrage. Women 
have as yet no political education. The women of the 
masses have probably no single political view, except perhaps 
whatever may be involved in the beliefs that drinking-shops 
are bad, that wages ought to be higher, and that their favourite 
religious advisers’ views ought to be zealously seconded by their 
own social influence. We doubt if any of the political views 


involved in these beliefs would be politically sound; we are 
sure that some of them would demand a large sacrifice of our 
present liberty. If the Roman Church really hopes to reconquer 
England, we imagine that it would lend its full support to the 
women’s suffrage movement,—for there it might in time find 
a political lever of immense power, though at first no doubt 





the weight of women’s influence would be chiefly thrown into 
the scale of a fanatical and intolerant Protestantism. Give 
women the suffrage, and the first use they would make of 
it at present would in all probability be to multiply the 
restrictions to which women are subject, to make light of 
the education of girls, and to aggravate the unjustly exclusive 
attention paid to that of boys. Even now the majority of those 
who are most strenuous for the education of women are not 
themselves women. Almost any mother of moderate means 
will tell you she cares chiefly about good teaching for her boys, 
and that, as for the girls, home teaching is quite good enough 
for them; and she will not be entirely without excuse. 
Women, if they had the power given them, would probably 
pass a law to-morrow forbidding women to meddle with poli- 
tics,—a state of things which supplies, as we submit, a very 
much simpler answer to the difficulty about the actual condi- 
tion of things, than Mr. Mill’s supposition that they are a 
class kept in subjection by force majeure. In the highest in- 
terests of women themselves, and still more of the State in 
which they are only elements, we should much regret to see 
the franchise immediately pressed upon women. It is con- 
trary to all our traditions to connect any class with the politi- 
cal institutions of the nation till they have shown that they 
ean add strength to those institutions by their knowledge, for- 
bearance, and interest in public questions. The béhaviour of 
the Lancashire operatives on the cotton famine was one of 
the great and adequate reasons for giving the franchise to 
the artizans of our great cities. The dull indifference of the 
rural labourers is held to be an adequate excuse for with- 
holding it at present from the ficld-labourers. If there be 
anything in such a plea at all, what excuse can there be as 
yet for asking the franchise for women? They would 
certainly, for a generation to come at least, delay and 
embarrass every great reform. The evil spirit of caste, 
for instance, is even amongst Englishmen in every stage of 
society, far too strong; amongst Englishwomen it is 
dangerously intense. Or consider how long we should 
have any wise though reluctant tolerance of moral evil in 
cases where all interference would infinitely increase that evil, 
if women bore as much sway in the Stateas men. To judge, 
at least, by the American women-agitators, politics would be- 
come one network of complicated restrictions so soon as 
women shall succeed in getting their voice preponderant in the 
State. 

We must say therefore that the true reformers appear to us 
to be those who are trying to multiply in every direction the 
means of promoting a wide and true culture for women, and 
asking for such obviously just and needful reforms as the Mar- 
ried Women’s Property Bill; and not those who are asking for 
the addition of another million of the most ignorant politicians 
in England to the electoral lists, —for we throw aside as utterly 
unpractical and unmeaning the proposal to enfranchise single 
women who are householders, and to leave married women (who 
arein nine cases out of ten less ignorant on politics than single 
women) without a vote. It is very encouraging to see how 
rapidly the movement in favour of women is really finding its 
way into those natural, and in any case essentially preliminary 
channels, by which the State must be benefited, while by 
the political movement, it seems to us that, for a long time 
at least, the State might be materially injured. (Probably, 
by the way, it is a new thing, to most of these lady 
agitators for the franchise, to think of the welfare of the 
State as one of the main considerations at all, so minutely 
individualistic is the character of their argument,—just as if 
the political qualifications of the class asa class were not even 
an element in the calculation.) But whatever be thought of 
the effect of woman franchise on the State, the effect of a wide 
and thorough education for the women of the day can only be 
of one kind, and hence it is to us a far greater subject of 
satisfaction to see the interest displayed in the education of 
girls, the demands made that the Government shall devote a 
considerable proportion of the grammar-school endowments to 
girls’ schools, and the efforts which some wise and zealous 
people of both sexes are making (in one case at least,— 
that of the new University education for women,—the whole 
praise is due to a lady), to secure an advanced education for 
young women as good as the education open to men in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Cambridge, and Oxford. We observe with 
the warmest satisfaction, that the ladies’ colleges all over the 
country are making new exertions to meet the wants of the 
day. On this very day we have received two notices of great 
efforts in this direction,—one from a London ladies’ college, 
the college in Bedford-square, which has always been in the 
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front, and is now reconstituted with many very great improve- 
ments for a still more efficient work,—and one which is 
quite new of its kind, the proposed college at Hitchin for 
women over eighteen years of age, who are to have all the 
alvantages for quiet reading and genuine study of students at 
Oxford and Cambridge,—separate rooms under their own 
exclusive control, first-rate lectures, periodical examinations, 
and that degree of intellectual liberty which is so great a 
delight to young men on their remove from school to the 
University. It is cheering to find that the new Hitchin 
College is really to be opened on the 10th October next ; that 
thirteen students have already passed a satisfactory pre- 
liminary examination (as severe as that at Cambridge), of 
whom the first two have gained scholarships ; and that most of 
the students who are coming are above the age of twenty, 
for this is a considerable guarantee in favour of honest work, 
and against mere playing at work. A great success in the 
direction of a genuine University for Women,—and this will be 
a great suecess,—would do more to raise the English standard 
of women’s education, to make them aim at something alto- 
gether higher than has hitherto been aimed at, than all the 
political meetings in the world summoned to claim the franchise 
for women on the same ground on which it is claimed for 
negroes in the Southern States of America. No doubt true edu- 
cation for women must lead sooner or later to giving women true 
political interests and sound political views. As soon as they 
have any respectable amount of interest in politics, if they 
desire equal political rights with men, we do not see how, on 
any principle of justice, they can be refused them. If they 
think, as they well may, that they exercise a really greater and 
better political influence indirectly than directly, they will not 
demand them. But whether they are demanded or not, the 
political education of women must be a consequence of 
their general education, must be an incalculable boon to the 
State, must result in a higher political life for the State, 
whether it takes the form of wielding direct political in- 
fluence, or remains in the equally powerful form of latent 
heat. In any case, to make a fuss now about women’s fran- 
chise seems to us a very remarkable illustration of the posi- 
tive passion of some people for putting the cart before the 
horse. 
THE DEBATE ON NEW ZEALAND. 

to Colonists of New Zealand will certainly not be pre- 

vented from declaring themselves independent by the 
debate of Thursday night. The disposition of English officials 
to treat their complaints with scorn and themselves with 
insolence was as fully displayed in the House as it is in the 
new Blue-Book, which is from end to end a repertory of 
carefully worded and apparently intentional contempt. The 
department evidently dislikes and despises New Zealanders, 
as it once despised and disliked the people of the Thirteen 
Colonies, treats their arguments as those of Massachusetts 
were once treated, and receives their envoys as Franklin was 
received, in a spirit which converts them rapidly into bitter 





opponents of the Imperial connection,—and we do not see that 
the temper of the Government is much better than that of | 
Mr. Mother country. The friends of the colony consider it in | 
danger, and on Thursday night embraced the last opportunity | 
they will have before the prorogation to bring its claims before | 
the House of Commons. They expected, of course, no conces- | 
sion, for the Empire outside England commands no votes; but | 
they hoped for a definitive explanation of the policy of Govern- 
ment, for serious discussion, even, it may be, for an expression 
of sympathy with their clients’ desire to remain Englishmen. 
New Zealand is, at all events, a faithful ally of Great Britain, 
gives her ports and harbours, allows her to recruit, humbly 
accepts any share that may fall to her in the misfortunes 
of war, while abstaining entirely from any claim to influence 
external policy, even by an opinion or a remonstrance. [Had | 
any other ally, so faithful and so unexacting, fallen into a) 
similar strait—had Portugal, for instance, asked assistance | 
against invasion—the Government would have listened, at all | 
events, with the deepest respect, would have been profuse of | 
sympathy, would have impressed on its subordinates the duty 
of patient courtesy. New Zealand, however, is filled with 
Englishmen, and the Government did not even care enough 
to appear interested for five minutes. No Cabinet Minister 
thought the colony important enough to require a word. The 
task of reply to the formidable case made out by Lord Bury, 
who pointed distinctly enough to the coming revolt, was 
entrusted to a very estimable but quite second - rate | 








person, who is 





to show that Catholicism is no longer a barrier to office ; ang 
his reply consisted of a long-drawn and feeble argument that 
the colonists knew nothing of their own affairs, that the 
were in no particular danger, that they did not want British 
troops, that if they did they should not have them, that they 
did not want money, being, wages for wages, less taxed than 
Englishmen—an assertion totally at variance with the facts 
—and, finally, that “the British taxpayers had no more to 
say to the internal affairs of New Zealanders than New 
Zealanders have to say to the internal affairs of Great Britain.” 
In other words, the British Government, which “ reluctantly ” 
accepted the island, and which has for twenty years con- 
trolled its policy, which even now refuses to the ma- 
jority of its people the right of dealing with the minority, 
asserting that it has treaties with the latter, which ap- 
points the Governor, and which claims the right of veto- 
ing every law and of forbidding any alteration in the 
constitution, declares formally that it has no responsibilities 
towards the people of New Zealand, in fact, would be glad to 
be rid of them, so glad that it is willing to accelerate the 
separation by the sort of insult, hints about laziness, and 
cowardice, and selfishness, which, far more than any acts, em- 
bittered the minds of Americans before their independence, 
and infused into them that permanent soreness towards Great 
Britain of which we are now reaping the fruits. Mr. Mon- 
sell’s tone, like Lord Granville’s tone, like Sir F. Rogers’ 
tone, like the tone of every Ministerialist, is that of a man 
who does not care to dismiss a servant, but who dislikes him 
so much that he will be delighted if he gives warning and 
takes himself out of the house. No tone is so calculated 
to alienate colonists, because none jars so harshly with 
their exaggerated reverence for the mother-country, their over- 
weening desire to be recognized as loyal subjects of the Empire. 
ft hurts them as a snub from a superior hurts the subordinate, 
irritates them like the rejection of a proffered friendship, drives 
them into enmity as a condition of continued self-respect. 
We have often exposed, perhaps too often for our readers’ 
patience, the utter injustice of this treatment, the wanton un- 
fairness of a policy which insults colonists for the failure of 
operations entirely controlled by the Home Government, which 
refuses pecuniary aid to a dependency ruined by our own mis- 
management, and which, while driving the whites to a war of 
extermination, declares that it does so in the guaranteed in- 
terests of the native population; but there is something 
worse than all this. It is clear that Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
colonial “policy,” the policy, that is, of shaking off the 
Colonies as too burdensome, the policy of Honorius in the last 
days of Rome, has not only been accepted by the existing 
Government, but that they are acting on it. It is not only 
New Zealand which is to be dismissed, but Australia, not only 
Australia, but the Canadian Dominion, all that ring of Anglo- 
Saxon States which, with a little trouble, a little patience, and 
a little consideration for men who, even in the presence of a 
Colonial-Office clerk think themselves vertebrate animals, 
might be converted into a chain of faithful and most powerful 
allies. With the exception of India, Ceylon, the Mauritius, 


| and the costly Crown colonies retained as military stations, the 


Empire is to be surrendered as a burden too heavy to be borne. 
That may be a wise policy, or even a necessary one. The 


| nation may have lost the strength to govern or defend distant 


possessions, even with the aid of their inhabitants. The 
million or two the colonies cost may be too much for the tax- 
payer, who pays seven millions to keep paupers alive and idle, 
and a concentration of all strength and brain on parochial 
affairs may, even in England, where men’s eyes are already 
microscopic, be the highest wisdom. But, at all events. we 
venture to submit that the country should be asked whether 
it approves, whether it really desires to become a Holland ; 
whether it is willing. after all its sacrifices, and in spite of its 
history, to reduce its dominion once more to a couple 
of petty islands in the north-west corner of Europe; to 
surrender wilfully and once for all its status in the world. 
The people have, as yet, no suspicion that such a policy is in 
contemplation. It has never been presented to Parliament, 
never discussed, never made the subject of hustings’ speeches, 
never been explained in one Ministerial address to the electors. 
A vague idea may be abroad that such a policy is approved 
by Mr. Bright, and is not dreaded by Mr. Gladstone ; but the 
fact that it is in operation, that it is more than a speculation, 
a resolve upon which the Government is even now shaping its 
course, has never yet been realized by the constituencies. 
They may approve it, of course. Far be it from us to 


Under-Seeretary because it was necessary | decide to what extent the lassitude which paralyzes the 
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courage of public men may be spreading among the electors, 
how far the spirit of imperialism has died out of Englishmen, 
or where the limit of political indifference may be found, but 
we may venture to assert that in common constitutional 
courtesy their opinion should be asked. New Zealand may 
be, doubtless is, a very contemptible possession. It will be 
eagerly welcomed by the Union, supposed to contain men of 
some shrewdness ; but still, though it would maintain in com- 
fort all our paupers, we may admit that it would not at 
auction sell for much. Still it belongs to the people, and 
honesty suggests that they or their representatives should 
be asked if they wish it given away. They might say 
they would rather hold it, might regret its loss, or possibly 
even consider the deliberate sacrifice of empire not fully 
compensated by the destruction of the Irish Church. At all 
events, they might insist that the sacrifice, if it is to be made, 
should be made deliberately, after debate, and by the Cabinet, 
not advanced in a casual way by a third-rate official, who talks 
of the grievances of a possible kingdom with less respect than 
he would show to the claims of a supernumerary clerk with a 
cousin inside the House, and will not treat colonies which are 
the admiration of the world with the consideration he would be 
sure to display to the smallest principality in Germany, or the 
pettiest prince who comes over from India with a grievance 
about his pension. We cannot but think that when about 
September it is known that New Zealand, despairing alike of 
justice, of sympathy, and of common courtesy at home, has 
proclaimed its independence, and sought the protection of a 
Government not yet too decrepid to value empire, the amour 
propre of the British people will be wounded as since the 
Peace of Utrecht it has never been wounded yet ; that even this 
Government, powerful as it is, will wince under the question 
* What have you done with the British Empire ?” 


THE FINAL CAUSE OF VENOM. 

r a book full of origina! thoughts of more or less value, some 

of them rather ingenious than true, and others both true and 
ingenious,—Dr. Bushnell’s Moral Uses of Dark Things,*—a book 
out of which a sterile-minded pastor might steal or borrow a 
whole crowd of moral lessons disputable and indisputable, there 
is a whole chapter devoted to discussing the moral use of what 
Dr. Bushnell somewhat harshly, if not affectedly, calls ‘* animal 
infestations,”—to wit, gnats, mosquitoes, and the more detestable 
but more evitable vermin, which like gnats and mosquitoes, not 
only feed on man, but leave what seems a gratuitous poison 
behind them after taking what they want. Dr. Bushnell, who rather 
delights in the transcendental, after showing only too satisfac- 
torily that the explanations, or rather apologies, usually given in 
the popular treatises on “design” for this apparent malignity in 
nature,—such as that it isa mode of helping one kind of creature 
to prey upon another and of keeping down the too prolitic 
numbers of that other,—are no apologies at all, that they are 
really nothing better than impeachments of Providence at best, 
implying that God could not have kept down the too great 
fecundity of some races without giving other races venom to 
poison and claws to tear each other with,—goes on to try 
his own hand on an explanation. He admits manfully enough 
that unless we are prepared to say ‘‘Godl created venom,” 
we are not prepared to worship the actual Creator as our 
God. He does not discuss, nor do we see how any one can 
discuss, the rather wild theory that free spiritual beings of evil 
nature, and whose evil therefore is explicable as a consequence of 
freedom, have been permitted a certain limited power over nature, 
just as good angels are also supposed by the same theory a limited 
power over nature, which power the malignant set use by innocu- 
lating nature with malice, and the good by pouring into its system 
a renovating power of grace. ‘The only answer to this theory 
is that it is a theory without a particle of evidence of any sort 
whatever, —a mere admission of our impotence to reconcile delibe- 
rate arrangements for the infliction of pain with any but evil 
purposes, and a gratuitous assumption of free subordinate beings 
with evil purposes, merely in order to account for that infliction. 
Dr. Bashuell accordingly does not waste a word on this rather 
reckless hypothesis, but asserts boldly that God did create “ yenom 
and claws,” aud did create them from pure love for those free moral 
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beings in the universe, of whom man is for us the type. And Dr. | 


Bashnell considers that they are of use to us chiefly as striking and 
lustinctive external symbols of the evil within us, —(1) of its ferocity, 
—(2) of its venom,—(3) of the immense disturbing power in what 





* Moral Uses of Dark Things. By Vorace Bushnell, Ph.D, London: Strahan. 1869, 


seems a very insignificant and minute form of evil, the more disturb- 
ing, indeed, because of its seeming insignificance, since insignifi- 
cant things like gnats and mosquitoescannot be provided against, and 
made war upon like more tangible and visibly tremendous evils, — 
and finally (4) of the interior and secret efficacy of much of our 
evil, the invisible and hidden character of its influence, the diffi- 
culty of knowing whence it came, after it has once been infil- 
trated into human life. Dr. Bushnell thinks, we suppose, that 
when Lord Salisbury has been disturbed night after night by that 
terrible whizz of the gnat or the mosquito which proclaims the 
presence of an enemy against which there is no defence, he will 
be more likely to recognize and repent the mischief lurking in his 
own heart, and giving rise to those harsh compliments with which 
he first breaks the repose of the Duke of Argyll, by way of pre- 
lude to the inevitable sting ;—or that when a newspaper critic has 
gone through a particularly severe assault of mosquitos in Venice 
or on the Danube, and comes home with his hands and face smart- 
ing with intolerable irritation, he will see more profoundly the 
spiritual sin of immediately sending to the printer a venomous 
attack on some unfortunate novelist or essayist full of rash impu- 
tations of vanity, ignorance, and immoral motive. Or if Dr. Bush- 
nell does not exactly believe that the individual visitation brings 
home so potently the working of the moral analogue to these 
insect stings, he at least believes that the minute knowledge of this 
physical analogy,—the existence of this valuable vein of exact 
metaphor for moral venom in all literatures,—furnishes man with 
a powerful armoury of defensive warfare against his own malice. 
We are very far from being disposed to deny all weight to this 
reason of Dr. Bushnell’s. It is unquestionably true that the 
command of a number of popular illustrations, the facts of which 
are familiar to everybody wise or simple, and which present to us, 
in an imaginative and popular form, the symbolic meaning of our 
actions, does go a great way towards helping us to understand 
ourselves. ‘Take all the vivid metaphors for slander and malicious 
torture and rankling sarcasm and festering scorn out of the 
language,—the words “rankling” and “ festering” themselves 
contain popular metaphors derived from the working of poisons,— 
and we do not feel any doubt that men would understand their 
own evil actions of this kind less clearly, and be even less disposed 
to condemn and resent than they are now (and that is not too 
much), the like actions of others. But still, is it really satisfactory 
to say that all this pain and venom is put into the material world 
in order to furnish men with a picture alphabet, as it were, 
of their own sins? that the rattlesnake poisons its prey 
for centuries in the untrodden forests of South America, 
far from the reach of any human eye, and the fierce African 
fly strikes down the ass in the lonely deserts of Africa, with none 
but a few fatalist Arab drivers for witness, only in order that 
when at last these matters come to be considered by reflective 
men, they may provide us with an instructive and impressive moral 
picture-book to illustrate our own acts? We confess that, giving 
the largest scope we can to the office of human symbolism in 
nature, we cannot think the enormous scale of these symbols of 
human evil,—and their fur more enormous scale, remember, in 
places where man is not and has never been, than even where he 
has begun his work,—are to be reasonably attributed to the mere 
intention of the Creator to paint for man vivid illustrations of the 
working of his own worst passions. Were this the complete 
explanation,—or anything near the complete explanation,—we 
should rather expect Providence to make the career of these sort 
of creatures march parallel with the development of human society, 
than that it should make them retire rapidly,—as practically they 
do,—before the inroad of civilization. As the trees are thinned, 
| and the marshes are drained, and the plough penetrates, the clouds 





of ‘* military hornets,” mosquitoes, &c., grow thinner, the adders 
vanish, and the number of ‘ symbols’ of moral venom unquestion- 
ably grow rarer and less striking. We do not believe that any 
apology for these phenomena which depends solely on their reflex 
effect on the mind of man can in the end be satisfactory or final. 
Even as regards this small part of the effect, Dr. Bushnell seems 
to us, like many original men, to pass over with unfair neglect the 
rather obvious consideration that this kind of small torment is 
one of the most admirable disciplines in true patience which 
persons in full health ever get. If any occasions of self-control 
be really, as most men believe and we believe, of divine origin for 
| our training in self-forgetfulness and self-command, surely these 
must rank as some of the most useful and trying of such occasions. 
We are very fond of telling the Reman Catholic ascetics that 
divine occasions for self-control and self-denial are quite numerous 
enough without our inventing them; but when they come, we are 
very little inclined to give them credit for really being divine oppor- 
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tunities at all. But to pass by so very obvious a suggestion, let us 
ask how far there is any sort of explanation of what looks at first 
sight like arrangements of nature for inflicting gratuitous pain, as 
regards the animal world itself, excluding all reflex effects on 
man,—since these last obviously cannot be the only cause of a 
series of phenomena far thicker in the jungle, where man has never 
been, than in that portion of the world which he has subdued. 
Now, we do not believe that any real answer to the difficulty 
—if difficulty it be—why one living creature is made to prey 
upon another, has ever been found, but that is not the real 
stress of the difficulty here. It may very fairly be said thata 
great deal of that difliculty arises from the misleading effect of 
the very symbolism which Dr. Bushnell regards as its main benefit 
for us. We mean that the very thing which benefits us when we 
apply it to ourselves, misleads us when we are thinking of what it 
is which really goes on in the animal world, because we import 
our moval ideas of greediness, voracity, cruelty, &c., into natures 
which, since, in all probability, they are not moral natures and 
not free, are in no degree affected by such passions, but in their 
destructive impulses are simply following laws of impulse as 
natural and spontaneous and uxmoral, as when one planetoid 
comes into collision with another in space and one of the two is 
fractured. When we put ourselves into the hornet’s, or the gnat’s, 
or the boa constrictor’s, or the rattlesnake’s consciousness, and 
imagine what a human soul would be like, if directing such aggres- 
sive natural processes as theirs, we of course import into the 
problem the very difficulty we want to explain. If the evil 
passions we imagine are not there, the responsibility of the Creator 


the stinging creature, not additions to it. So far, then, from being 
gratuitous poisons, they are warning poisons, poisons which make 
the suffering animals bestir themselves to shake off or fly from the 
enemy. Mr. Gilbert has shown not long ago in a remarkable little 
fairy tale, we think in Good Words, what infinitely greater dangers 
of death any race would run which had no sense of pain accom- 
panying vital injury or injury which, when accumulated, might 
prove vital. Supposing gnats instilled a sedative instead of an 
irritant,—say a mild infusion of chloroform,—even human beings 
might soon succumb to gnats, and the lower and less rational 
animals certainly would do so very soon. If ‘ natural selection ” 
were ever by any terrible accident to develop a form of vermin 
which feeds upon man without giving him pain,—or worse still, 
with the addition of a positive pleasure,—and it is at least quite 
conceivable that an insect’s bite should pour into the blood a stream 
of enjoyment as keen as a sweet sound or scent pours into the 
sense of hearing or of smell,—man would be very likely to succumb 
to the multiplication of such an insect as that. Surely creatures 
compelled to give a warning pain to their victims at the moment 
they find their food, cannot have had the warning organ by which 
they sound this unwise challenge developed by the method of 
natural selection? ‘The real and inexplicable mystery, which 
seems likely always to remain unsolved, is why creatures which 
cannot, and do not, profit morally by pain,—if, indeed, there be 
any such,—should be called upon to endure pain at all. 
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for the creation of such creatures is simply the same as it would be 
for inflicting directly, and by His own hand as it were, the same | 
amount of death and pain which is, in fact, inflicted through | 
them. Whatever difficulty we might have in understanding | 
how Ile could inflict death or pain on any creature not| 
capable of benefiting morally by either,—that, and that alone, | 
belongs to the case of animals preying on each other. The} 
evil human passions which it is useful and almost inevitable that | 
we, with our symbolism, should read into what we see, are not 
really there; they are only reflected lights which our own minds 
throw back upon them. 

But it is not the mystery of death and pain for non-moral beings 
—the mystery that pain, at least, should be inflicted on such beings 
seems to us very real,—which Dr. Bushnell considers in this 
ingenious essay ;—it is the mystery of what he calls gratuitous 
pain, where the creature inflicting it might, he thinks, have 
derived all the benefit without leaving any poison behind. 
But is not this really contrary to the fact? Is not the rattle 
in the rattlesnake, and the hum of the gnat and mosquito, | 
and not only these, but even the poison itself which some of 
these and other dreadful little skirmishers leave behind when 
they suck their victims’ blood, an arrangement clearly made for 
the benefit of their victims, and not for their own? It is clear, 
we imagine, that if ‘natural selection” had had the making of 





these arrangements, a mosquito and a gnat which should neither 
make a warning noise nor annoy their victims with instilling a 
poisonous fluid into their blood, would have a far better life of it, 


ict 


far less ‘struggle for existence,” than those which inflict this 





antecedent terror and subsequent pain. The creatures wor- | 
ried by them would, if there was nothing but the prick 
and no annoyance, be very soon bled to death by them, 
Incisions so trifling, 


without feeling any impulse to resist. 
without poison, would not be regarded at all, and the 
mosquito or guat which neither gave pain nor heralded its own 


ro 








assault, would soon have beaten its whole tribe in opportunities of 
food, and revolutionized the whole conditions of mosquito existence. 
How Mr. Darwin accounts for the trivial poisous of irritating 
ins2cts on the theory of natural selection, any more than for the 
premonitory sounds we do not kuow, but we should think 
it almost impossible to account for them by that theory at 
all. It seems very clear that these are arrangements for 
stirring up resistance, aud for warning to flight, % ¢., arrange- 
ments made in the organism of one creature for the benefit sulely 
of those on whom it preys, not for the benefit of itself. But for 
the instilled venom, the insects of prey would well nigh have the 
power to exterminate very much larger animals, to bleed them 
painlessly to death. ‘The dead/y poisons, such as those of the 
viper or rattlesnake, are doubtless useful to their owner as modes 
of killing,—but the trivial poisons are surely, like the hum of the 
assailants, modes of exciting the enemy, not of benefiting the 
owner. ‘They are salutary not to the inflicter, but the sufferer. 
‘They invite resistance, and give all the victims a strong 
motive for flight. In a word, they are limitations on the power of 


TAMLERE are two difliculties in the way of providing Swimming 

Baths for the population of London. One is the radical 
difference which exists between the manners of the mass of the 
people aud those of the middle-class, and the other is the great 
cost of water. What with the Thames, the Serpentine, the 
Ornamental Water in Regent’s Park, and one or two similar ponds 
which might be constructed in the Kast, there would be no very 
great difficulty in providing open-air bathing places for the people, 


| but for a dispute about the proprieties, which for the last twenty 


years has raged with intermittent but never-dying fierceness. 
All classes of Englishmen alike prefer to bathe without clothes, 
swimmers in particular considering that covering of any kind, 
even that wonderful garment which the genius of hosiers has 
lately invented, and which may be described as the English 
modification of a faquir’s costume, decidedly interferes with the 
true luxury of a bath, impairs their freedom of motion, and im- 
parts that sense of the wetness of water which the habitual 
bather so keenly dislikes. So strong is the feeling, that it has 
beaten the Vestries, and in the covered baths the regulations 
originally established enforcing the use of drawers have either 
been withdrawn, or are habitually disregarded by three-fourths of 


| the visitors. Unfortunately for themselves, the lower class not 


ouly entertain the same preference, but fail to see any reason 
why it should not be gratified, think the objection, when they think 
about it at all, 2 bit of absurd prudery, and absolutely decline 
either to swim in their clothes, or to wear a costume, however 
light, or to bother themselves with buying, and carrying, and 
putting on, and putting off any kind of bathing dress whatsoever. 
Lue police share the feeling of their class, and understand, more- 
over, some of the difliculties of poverty, one of which is the pur- 
chase of clothes only occasionally required, and it is found in 
practice impossible to maintain any sumptuary laws whatever 
which shall be of any avail by the side of the tempting water. 
** Civilization,” however, must be respected, and our zdiles are, 
therefore, driven into all manner of compromises. In some 
places, as, for instance, in Regent’s Park, they will not 
allow bathing at all—we suppose because the water is over- 
looked by high-rented houses—in spite of the rage of the 
voters, who, at the last election, made of this a regular 
hustings’ ery. If we are not mistaken, both Mr. Torrens 
aud Mr. Chambers were compelled last year to add freedom of 
bathing to the usual list of Liberal pledges, and found that the 
right to a swim was valued at least as much as the right to 
ballot. In other places, as the Serpentine, the Commissioner 
regulates propriety by the clock, permitting people to be indecent 
till eight a.m., but sending them, or rather threatening to send them 
to prison, after that hour. In others, again, as the ‘Thames, the 
lawgivers whoever they are, prohibit bathing altogether, except 1m 
clothes of some kind not specified, and not, we imagine, generally 
| known. At least, we presume the magistrate who last week made an 
unlucky lad enter into recognizances because he had attempted to 
bathe in the ‘Thames in sight of a policeman had some sort of law 
or bye-law at his back, though the Scotch judges a year or two 
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ago decided in a suit brought by the Earl of Dalhousie that they 
could not find one in their system, and gave several very learned 
reasons why one could not be framed. ‘The total result is that 


open-air bathing in London is prohibited in the day-time, and con- 


fined even in early morning to the Serpentine and some dirty little 
streains off the Lhawes, aula rash is thus produced towards the 
few favoured spots at a particular hour which paralyzes the 
police, aud compels them, as one of our contemporaries 
complains, to take no notice even of intentional indecorum. 


There is for the present, at all events, no help for this, | 


and no prospect of improvement. The middle-class are not in 
the least likely to regain their old unconsciousness, or to regard 
naked bathing as the people of half the sea-coast did twenty years 
ago and most of the Scotch seaside towns do now, with profound 
indifference, and it wiil take many years and much discipline to 


bring the mass of the people in this respect up to Continental | 


ideas. Indeed, if they were brought up, they would, from want 
of the necessary clothing, be obliged to abandon bathing. ‘There 
is very little to be hoped for, therefore, from any extension of 
facilities for open-air bathing within the metropolitan district. 

Covered baths we might have, should we ever obtain a reason- 
able water-supply, but at present the water costs too much. 
No attempt has ever been made to 
the ‘Thames such as exist in the Seine, and probably none 
will be made, the river-side space being too valuable to 
be surrendered to such a purpose. Such baths, if they 
could be made, would be the best of all for practised swim- 
mers, who want deep water, but away from the Thames, it is 
easy enough to build very gool baths in London, and not very 
difficult to fill them. Many of the baths now existing in London 
lack nothing but space and depth to be all that reasonable bathers 
require. Some of them, no doubt, are, as the Times says, dingy 
cellars, lined with red tiles, aud filled with half-clean water, in 
which the over numerous visitors struggle almost as closely packed 
as maggots in a cheese ; but they are not all like that. In ten or 
a dozen places in London the visitor finds the bath a good-sized 
hall, 70 feet by 40 feet, lighted through a glass roof, lined below 
with white encaustic tiles, and filled every day with clear water, 
usually some five feet in depth. ‘The towels are clean, and the 
attendants civil, and the dressing-boxes sufficiently private both 
for comfort and deceucy. But then he has to pay for these luxuries 
a sum varying from sixpence to a shilling for every dip, and after 
all does not obtain several things essential to full enjoyment, such 
as depth and space, and as the results of depth and space, com- 
parative solitude. ‘The managers always seem to be under Lord 
John Manners’ impression that four or five feet of water is quite 
enough, that a greater depth might be dangerous, and that a bath 
for swimmers only would not be popular. ‘The water, moreover, 
is too dear. If the managers gave ten times as much, they would 
have to charge ten times as much, and as it is, they are obliged to 
limit the supply to third-class bathers in a very disgusting way. 
They give them as much as the first class, but change the water 
less frequently, in some cases as seldom as twice a week, a system 
certainly not tending to encourage universal resort to the baths. 
But for this dearness, we doubt not swimming-baths would be 
established in quite sufficient numbers, for the remaining expenses 
need not be heavy, being confined mainly to rental, which ought 
to be about a quarter of that of a house of similar size, and the 
wages of two attendants, while the demand will always exceed the 
supply. The contrivances for heating the water to a uniform 
temperature ought not to be needed, any more than in the Ser- 
pentine, and, the system once established, would, we believe, be very 
readily dispensed with. 

The ideal bath for Londoners, however, would be something 
very different from any of these places, a bath for swimmers alone 
as big as the Crystal Palace, or say 1,000 feet square, lined with 
white tiles, covered in with glass, and with a depth of water vary- 
éng from four feet to at least fourteen, and renewed momently by 
arunning stream. The dressing-boxes should open ou the water, 
and not, as is the case in all London baths, on the footway, and 
the air within the building should be kept at a steady temperature 
of 70°. Itisthe chill after the bath, not the coldness of the water, 
which is to be avoided. For such a bath, if constructed as a 
business speculation, the proprietors might charge any fee they 
liked, say half-a-crown a dip, and still obtain all the custom they 
would wish for for at least six months of the year, while in most 
winters, by partly drawing off the water, they would have an 
unequalled skating rink. ‘Their single difliculty would be the 
supply of water, but this, at present, we conceive would be nearly 
insuperable. Until a river or a lake has been brought to London 
by aqueducts capable of supplying at least 50,000,000 gallons 


build covered baths in | 


a day there can be no swimming-bath on a sufficient scale ; but 
that work is sure to be done some day, and when it is done there 
will be no reason why every Londoner should not enjoy the first 
of physical luxuries, the most healthful and energizing form of 
exercise. By that time, let us hope, we shall have a municipality 
prepared to spend a little for the people, and may even dream of « 
Legislature which will recognize that a capital is something more 
than a great city, something higher thau a county covered with 
brick boxes. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
| eciliens 

'CXL—Tue Wetsu Marcu :—Sunorsmme.—Eary History. 
| QUROPSIIRE appears in Keltic times to have been divided 
S by the river Severn between the tribes called by the 
Romans the Carnavii and the Ordovices of North Wales, while 
the south part of the county perhaps was included in the terri- 
tories of the Si/ures. In the western part of the county there are 
numerous traces of this early occupation in the remains of British 
camps. ‘lhe Gaer ditches, near Clun, bear traces of ancient forti- 
fications. On a hill, called ‘Tongley, near Walcot, the seat of the 
Earl of Powis, are vestiges of a British encampment, called Bury 
| Ditches. Other British remains may be traced at Brocard’s 
Castle, near Church Stretton, at Old Port, near Oswestry, and on 
the Wrekin and Clee hills. After the downfall of the Celtic 
principalities Shropshire was included in the Roman province of 
Flavia Cwsariensis. No doubt the arms of Ostorius Secapula pene- 
trated hither during his campaign against Caractacus, even if the 
| great contest between that chief and the Romans did not take 
place, as some antiquaries maintain, within the boundaries of this 
county. Several Roman roads certainly traversed it, for it lay 
in the direct routes between the stations of Isca SmUuRUM 
(Caerleon) and VENTA SiLurum (Caerwent), and the important 
CasTrA on the Deva (Chester) ; and between the stations in 
the midland counties and the Welsh coast line. There is no 
certainty respecting the exact course of some of the roadways. 
One certainly (Watling Street) entered the county from PENNO- 
crucium, near Jenkridge, in Staffordshire, and proceeded west- 
ward ‘through a more wooded and lofty country,” to a station 
called Uxacona, or Uxiconium. This has been placed by some 
antiquaries at Red Hill, a little to the north-west of Shiffual, in 
Shropshire, and by others at Oaken-Gates, near Wembridge. This 
appears, at any rate, to have been an unimportant place. ‘Thence 
it proceeded, turning slightly south, to the very important city of 
Urroconium, or Viroconium, the imposing remains of which are 
still seen at the modern village of Wroxcter. Here one branch of 
the road crossed the Severn, and proceeded to Ruruntum, the site 
of which is generally placed at Rowton, in a north-westerly direc- 
tion; after which, according to some, it entered Wales, passing 
under the north end of the Brythen mountains. Auother roadway 
seems to have lead southwards from Urrocontum to BRAVINIUM, 
or Bravonrum, which we have already identified with the camp 
in the neighbourhood of Leintwardine, in Herefordshire, and from 
this, as we have seen, a road led to the stations in South Wales 
and Monmouthshire and Gloucestershire. Which was the exact 
route from Urioconium to Deva, which is laid down in the Jter as 
passing from the station of Ruruntum by the stations of Mepro- 
LANUM and Bovium, seems to be quite doubtful, there being the 
greatest confusion about the site of MEDIOLANUM. 

‘The great interest, however, of Roman Shropshire is contained 
in the remarkable city of UrtocontuM, which must certainly have 
been one of the largest in the island. ‘The geueral configuration of the 
area has been long evident from the formation of the ground, and 
a portion of a wall and other traces of Roman occupation were to 
be seen or had been exhumed from time to time, but it is only 
within the last dozen years that excavations of any extent have 
been made. ‘These have fully confirmed the tradition of the for- 
mer greatness of this city, and afford one of the most interesting 
illustrations of the life of our Brito-Roman predecessors. Mr. 
Wright, in the Journal of the Archwological Association and a Guide- 
Book, and Mr. Scarth in the Journal of the Archeological Institute, 
have given full accounts of these discoveries; but we can only refer 
to a few of the leading points in their descriptions, and the sugges- 
tions which they have made as to the origin and fate of the city. 

Leaving Shrewsbury by its long eastern suburb, known as the 
Abbey Foregate, and pursuing the London road forjabout two 
| miles, we then approach close to the river Severn, and along its 
banks to the village of Atcham, three miles from Shrewsbury. 
Crossing a bridge here and leaving the river, which takes a long 
sweep to the south, our road skirts for more than ,half a mile the 
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extensive park of Attingham, and we approach another river, the 
Zern, which here spreads into a fair expanse of water, and divides 
into two branches, which empty themselves into the Severn a little 
lower down. Crossing ‘Tern bridge and proceeding a short dis- 


from the old London road to the village of Wroxeter. We 
soon cross a small stream which is known by the name 
of the Bell Brook, and after we have passed this brook, the 
sudden blackness of the soil tells us we have entered on the 
site of the once famous Roman city of Urroconium. ‘The area of 
this city was considerably larger than that of Pompeii, its walls 
being three miles in circuit, whilst those of Pompeii are less than 
two miles, and enclosing a surface of 223 acres, whilst the area 
of Pompeii was only 160 acres. ‘The circuit of the walls of the old 
Brito-Roman city which stood at Silchester is only a mile and a 
half, with an area of 102 acres. ‘The circuit of the walls of 
Unroconium may be traced without difficulty, and in some places 
the mound which covers their remains forms a bold object, as it 
runs across the fields. It has been excavated at several points, 
and the wall is of stone six feet wide, built upon a foundation of 
rough boulder stones laid in clay, this foundation alone remaining, 
from 4 inches to 18 inches deep in the ground. ‘The city possessed 
great advantages as a military station. ‘ On two sides it was 
protected by the deep and rapid rivers the Severn and Tern, 
which have their junction near the city. The Wrekin, which 
rises 1,370 feet above the level of the plain, is situated on the 
eastern side, between the Severn and the Watling Street, and 
about three miles distant, affording a good point of observation. 
From the top of this hill the surrounding country is visible to a 
distance of 75 miles, and thus signals could be conveyed for a 
great distance by means of fire. ‘The adjoining district is 
abundantly intersectel by large streams, and anciently abounded 
in extensive meres or pools, many of them being several miles in 
circumference. ‘Che river Tern rises at Mere Pool, in the county 
of Stafford, and flows through a country abounding in marshes 
and peat lands, which are soft and dangerous and difficult to pass 
over, ‘Lhe northern and north-west portions of the county, 
extending to the confines of Wales, and towards Cheshire and 
Staffordshire, is still full of morasses, notwithstanding the experi- 
ments which have taken place in draining the county since the 
Norman Conquest. ‘This must have rendered it nearly impene- 
trable in the early period of the Roman occupation. It was, 
moreover, the point from whence the still unsubdued inhabitants 
of North Wales might be held in check; the city may, indeed, 
have originated in a camp formed as a basis of operations against 
the Britons who had retreated to that remote part of the island.” 

A road leading from the Horse Shoe Inn, now a mere lane, may 
be regarded as the line of the ancient Watling Street, leading into 
the city on the east side, and outside the gate in that direction 
was the burying-ground of the city, where many sepulchral remains 
have been found, such as engraved stones, urns, &c. 

The very prominent feature of the present ruins, which 
has long been called the ‘Old Walls,” standing in a field 
adjoining the road which leads from Buildwas to Shrewsbury, 
turns out to be a portion of a parallelogram composed of a 
central area and two side aisles, the whole being 220 feet 
by 60 feet. This was the Basilica or Government Hall 
of the city, and attached to it is on the east an enclosure 26 feet 
by 60 feet, which may have been the chalcidicum, a room usually 
attached to basilicas. Along the north side of this basilica—on 
the line of the present road from Ironbridge to Shrewsbury, the 
remains of a Roman roadway have been found, a pavement of 
small rolled stones from the river occupying the central part, with 
a causeway on either side for foot passengers terminated by a 
kerbstone, the width of the road, including the footways, being 18 
feet. On the south side of the basilica, its southern wall form- 
ing their northern side, is an extensive establishment of baths, 
the west, south, and east sides of which are occupied by an 
ambulatory or cloister. On the southern side of this block of 
buildings is another street running parallel to the former; and this 
is the line of Watling Street already spoken of. On the other side 
of this latter roadway constructions of a smaller character have been 
laid bare. ‘These project further westward, and are thought to 
indicate the southern limit of the forum of UrtoconiuM, into 
which these parallel streets ran, and on which the western 
extremity of the basilica and baths abutted. A watercourse of 


wrought stone, very well made, little more than a foot deep and a 
foot wide, has been opened, which runs in front of these houses on 
the south of the Watling Street. 

In the hypocausts and courts of the baths several human remains 
have been discovered. ‘The bones of at least three or four indi- 


| viduals were disinterred, and the skull of a child was found at the 
corner of a court. In a small hypocaust three skeletons were 
discovered, one of which appeared to be seated or crouching in 9 
corner, the other two lying extended by the side of the wall. The 
tance, we reach a point where a branch road turns off to the right | former appeared to be the remains of a very old man; the others, 





| 








of females. At a short distance from the skeleton of the old man 
lay in a small heap 152 copper coins, extending from Claudius to 
Valens (circa A.D., 52 to 379). With these were found small iron 
nails and decayed wood, showing apparently that the coins had 
been enclosed in a wooden coffer. ‘ ‘These skeletons were, no 
doubt, the remains of persons who had sought safety by hiding 
themselves in the hypocausts, and had there perished.” Numerous 
skulls have been also discovered near the point where is the passage 
across the Severn, which appears to have been guarded by a fort or 
tower, at the southern extremity of the city, where there are traces 
of fortifications. When the top of the highest mound was trenched, 
the walls of a square tower were partially uncovered, and the 
bearded head was found of a statue in stone, with a horn upon the 
brow. Near this water tower, in the orchard adjoining the 
Severn, and on the opposite side of Watling Street road, five skulls 
were found, with fragments of others. Of these skulls, four were 
distorted inform. Sixteen more skulls and skeletons were next dis- 
covered in the same orchard, some, but not all, deformed. These 
skeletons were not in a confused heap, but had been decently laid 
out. Such are a few of the leading features of the excavations at 
UrroconituM,—as to the origin and fate of which city we are left 
wholly to conjecture, more or less plausible. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

—_—>——_- 
CONCURRENT ENDOWMENT. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—It appears to be very generally assumed by the advocates 
of concurrent endowment in the form proposed by the House of 
Lords that the weight of argument is entirely on their side, and 
that there is really nothing but force on the side of the House of 
Commons and the Ministry. It is because I venture to think that 
there are reasons against this species of endowment which have 
not been attended to that I trouble you with a few lines upon the 
subject. 

Public opinion upon this question may be roughly divided into 
three classes. First, there is the great majority of the nation, 
who dislike any endowment of the Roman Catholics. Secondly, 
there are those in the House of Lords and out of it who desire to 
make some provision for the support of the ministers of the 
three principal denominations in Ireland. ‘Thirdly, there are 
those who on broad and general grounds object to the appropria- 
tion of public funds to the aid or support of any religious sect 
whatever. 

With what is called the ‘ feeling of the country ” I have little 
sympathy. I believe it arises partly from a preference of the 
voluntary system, but I fear that there is also in it a large admix- 
ture of anti-Catholic fanaticism. Nevertheless, [ think that even 
if all the arguments were on the other side, yet after the pledges 
given by nearly all Liberal candidates at the hustings in deference 
to this feeling, it would be impossible in honour for them to yield 
the point of concurrent endowment without a fresh appeal to 
their constitnents. 

For the second class I have the highest respect, and, indeed, it 
must be admitted that among the Peers there is an almost over- 
whelming array of authorities in favour of concurreut endowment. 
Those who recommend it do so with the most liberal and charit- 
able motives, but perhaps without having fully considered all that 
may be urged against the proposal. 

The third class—who object to any assistance being given te 
any denomination —have hardly been heard at all during the late- 


debates. It is from their point of view that I myself regard this 


question. 

It appears to me that we might fairly require our opponents to 
produce stronger arguments than they have hitherto done in 
favour of their scheme of giving glebes and residences to the 
clergymen of three denominations—and three only—in Ireland. 
For when Parliament, departing entirely from general practice, 
proposes to employ funds at the disposal of the public in making 
gifts to private individuals without requiring any equivalent 
service, there must surely be some very special ground for this 
peculiar favour. What is the special ground in this instance for 
selecting Episcopalian, Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian priests 
as objects of charity? Is it because they are ministers of religion ? 
Assuredly not, for then the ministers of all other denominations 
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would have an equally good claim, and we should, under the guise 
of justice, be doing the gravest injustice to Wesleyans, Baptists, 
and so forth. ‘Thus the Bill, which was intended to establish 
equality, would create a new and odious kind of inequality. Or 
is it because these persons, and Roman Catholic priests in par- 
ticular, are regarded as meritorious and useful individuals? For 
aught [ know, the priesthood in Ireland may be gifted with 
every kind of virtue ina supereminent degree. But it would be a 
very singular and unpractical scheme for the State to reward 
private merit by making presents of lands and houses. 

It must be remembered that none of the arguments which 
may be urged in favour of State Churches can apply to the pre- 
sent case. We are accustomed to the principle—whether it be 
right or wrong, I say not—of an endowed clergy; but the 
clergyman in England, the minister in Scotland, is a quasi-public 
servant; he enjoys his privileges only on condition of performing 
certain duties which the law imposes on him. But the priests, 
the disestablished clergy, the Presbyterian ministers, will be 
simply private men, absolutely without any official status. 

The chief argument that appears to incline men’s minds to- 
wards endowing the priests is that they are often poor, and that 
they have had a learned education. The same reasoning would 
apply in favour of endowing the village doctor, or of giving 
public assistance to briefless barristers. Why is the priest alone 
to be selected for this favour, and not the lawyer or the physician ? 
Much stress has been laid on a few words of the Duke of Leinster, 
in which he stated that he had built residences for the clergy of 
all three denominations with the happiest results. This may be 
an excellent reason why other great landlords should imitate his 
generosity and impartiality, but it is certainly no reason why 
the State should do so. As well might it be argued that because 
the Duke of Leinster had found happy results from improving the 
cottages of his poor tenants, therefore the funds of the Irish Church 
should be devoted to the construction of dwelling-houses for the 
poor. 

On these grounds, I object to the scheme of concurrent endow- 
ment proposed by the Lords. At the same time, I quite admit 
that the Irish Church Bill ought not in fairness to offer any 
peculiar advantages to the Church body as to the purchase of 
glebes and parsonages. When once the Church is disestablished, 
all sects should be treated with perfect impartiality, and this is 
not done when cathedrals, residences, aud glebes are made over 
to the Anglicans on highly favourable terms.—I am, Sir, &c., 


[Our correspondent does not once touch ow only point,— 
namely, that as, rightly or wrongly, the Government have decided 
to make a very large prescut to the disestablished Church, that is, 
of the churches themselves, and of a great part of the value of 
the glebe houses, the principle of religious equality, which is the 
most important principle of the bill, demends the giving of a 
makeweight to the other religious bodies,—all of them, no doubt, 
—but especially the most important.— Ep. Spectator.] 


“THE FLIRTING LOBBY.” 
(To THe Epirron OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,— Permit me to offer you my sincere thanks for daring to hint 
that the ‘ grate” question is, after all, nothing more than a flirt- 
ing question. Now, flirting is all very well in its proper place, 
notwithstanding the vulgarity of the word and thing, for no man 
of any real refinement or distinction ever flirts, however openly 
and sincerely he may show by his respect, attention, and conver- 
sation the pleasure and delight he feels in the society of the women 
in whose society he may happen to be. 


But, conceding the privilege of vulgarity to “ flirt,” I venture | of the siege of Troy itself I had said nothing. 
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the lobby, for the purpose of flirting with them, and there he sat, 
with brief intervals, literally the whole night of the debate. Two 
other girls were walking up and down at the back of the lobby, 
talking aloud with perfect unconcern, and a group of four persons 
also talking at the top of their voices in a further corner. If my 
wife leant back in her chair, the loud and empty twaddle of this 
empty and vulgar party prevented her from hearing a single word 
of the debate. In order to hear at all, she was compelled to sit 
forward, with her face in the grating, to her great discomfort 
and fatigue. What would otherwise have been a delight- 
ful evening, long to be remembered, was turned into a 
prolonged drudgery. I assure you, Sir, there is not one 
word of exaggeration in what I say; and if I appear to you 
to be writing with some warmth, I am at no pains to conceal my 
utter contempt and indignation at the way in which this question 
is treated. There are hundreds, I may say, within the mark, 
thousands, of women in London who, without being in any sense 
political blue-stockings or possessed with any rights-of-woman 
crotchets, are nevertheless sufliciently civilized to take a real and 
sincere interest in great national questions. Can anything be 
more respectable, can anything be more laudable, amiable, and 
welcome, than that such persons should be enabled to attend the 
debates of the House of Commons, with some moderate degree of 
facility, dignity, and comfort, and under circumstances which 
would protect them from the impertinent vulgarity of those who 
move heaven and earth to be taken to the lobby of the House of 
Commons by a Member of Parliament, yet when there, who have 
neither the decency nor the wit to be silent ? 

The truth is, and it is nothing wonderful, that those who really 
would appreciate a debate in the House of Commons are elbowed out 
of the way by the froth of the London matrimonial market, mothers 
and girls without education, without knowledge, without ideas, 
without principles, except of the most copy-book description, 
whose life is spent in riding up and down Rotten Row during the 
day, and crowding reeking routs during the night, and the men 
who abet them are those who virtually seem to think that the 
nearer woman’s wits are kept at harem-point, the nearer society is 
likely to run at epicurean-level. ‘To my mind there is something 
revolting in the fact that out of all the mothers, wives, daughters, 
and sisters of 658 Members of the House of Commons, barely a 
couple of dozen can attend at a time, penned behind a grate like 
Turkish women, practically to hear nothing, while in the House 
of Lords probably two-thirds of all the peeresses, if not all, could 
and can attend any debate in perfect comfort and publicity.— 
T am, Sir, &c., * 1869.” 


MR. GLADSTONE’S HOMER. 

(To THe Epiron oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Iu your article of July 17, on Mr. Gladstone's Juventus 
Mundi you speak of his position with regard to Homeric history as 
wholly untenable in the eyes of many critics, and you add, ** We 
do not speak of extreme theorists like Mr. Cox, who believe that 
the whole story of ‘Troy is a myth of the Sunrise and the Sunset. 
Where Mr. Gladstone sees allusions to customs of war or peace, 
these would find, we suppose, allegories descriptive of sunshine or 
storm.” 

I must ask you to do an act of justice. My vanity would 
probably lead me to keep silence when the discoveries or conclusions 
of well-known philologists are attributed to me; but I could not 
truthfully lay claim to the position which you assign tome. In 
the introduction to my little volume of Jules of Thebes and Argos, 
I had done something towards pointing out the parallelism which 
runs through the characters of Achilleus, Odysseus, l’erseus, 
Theseus, and other heroes of Greek mythology ; lut of the nature 
The conclusion 


with all respect to submit that the Lobby of the House of Commons | which you have imputed to me was wot mine, but Professor Max 
is not the place for its display,—Mr. Layard and the ** puppies” of | Miiller’s, who, in his second series of Lectmres on Language, p. 471, 


the House of Cousmons notwithstanding. 
Allow me to cite a case in point. 


after waiting | may say months, I at last succeeded in getting | brightest treasures in the West.” 


says, ** The siege of Troy is but a repetition of the daily siege of 
‘Two or three weeks ago, | the East by the solar powers that every evening are robbed of their 


I have, it is true, inserted these 


my wife’s name down for the honour of sitting behind the | words as a quotation between inverted commas in my more recently 


notorious grate. 
a debate in the House of Commons. 
good one. ‘The subject interested her deeply. 
leading members spoke. 


It was the first time she had ever attended | published Manual of Mythology; and L may be pardoned for 
The night was a| expressing my surprise that a writer in the Contemporary Review, 
Most of the | using the familiar initials ‘+I’. B. M.,” could pick out these words, 
She knew them nearly all by sight. | and dropping the inverted commas, set them forth as my original 


She understood everything that was going on (so far as she was | discovery. 


permitted to hear it), and her enjoyment would have been perfect 
but for one circumstance. 
words, been converted into a ‘ flirting lobby.” 


All that I have done with our //iad and Odyssey is to search 


The lobby had in fact, in your own | them for facts, without any a privri considerations or theories 
One of the—I am | whatsoever. 


If there are critics who will resolve every remark on 





happy to say—not very numerous puppies of the House of] Achaian customs and usages into physical allegories, I can but 


Commons had introduced two empty-headed and noisy girls into! 





claim not to be reckoned among their number, 


I have not only 
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never said anything of the kind, but I have never meant it.—I am, 


GeorGE W. Cox. 


Sir, &c., 
FLUNKEYISM. 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—I trust that in justice to our countrywomen you will admit 
these few lines, in mitigation of a statement in the ‘* News of the 
Week” of your last issue concerning the disgusting flunkeyism they 
show towards Royalty. 1 happened to be in the Botanical 


Gardens the day the Princess Mary was there, and met her twice | 


in the course of the afternoon ; neither time was she either followed 
or crowded upon, or, as far as I could see, specially noticed, 
beyond people looking round when first told who she was. She 
was preceded by one of the officials of the Garden, who begged 
people to make way for her at the flower-stands, which they did 
immediately. Not a policeman was visible, and certainly none 
was required to preserve the Princess from molestation. Let us 
hope that the disgusting story about the Prince of Wales’s cherry- 
stones nay be as mythical as the cordon of policemen and the 
ladies rushing after Princess Mary in mobs, and making little 
clutches at her dress, in the Botanical Gardens. We are vulgar 
enough, but there is a lower deep, which, I trust, we have not yet 
reached, except in your informant’s imagination. —I am, Sir, &c., 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 
[The story about the cherry-stones was related at length in a 
regular report of the ceremony at Watford ; and for the other 
incident, we had the testimony of three witnesses. We are 
glad to believe they exaggerated, but similar incidents are reported 
every day.—Ep. Spe ctator.} 


ST. PAUL'S “ GLASS.” 
fo tHE Epirort OF Tk “ Specrator.”] 

Srr,—I beg to call attention to what there can be little doubt is 
an inaccuracy in your valuable article, ‘* Equality in Heaven.” 
Paul’s “ glass ” (7) 2o077pov) was neither ‘*a sort of semi-translu- 
cent slag” nor ‘* our artificial crystal,” but a mirror—a looking- 
glass. Some commentators certainly did consider that the word 
meant something that was /ovked through, but such a use of 
zoorrpov has no support (see James i., 23). ‘They were perhaps 
mislead by the use of 6%. Winer’s (Gram. N.7., iii., § 47) expla- 
nation of the use of this preposition is probably correct,—that it 
is ** said agreeably to a popular notion ;—the view is thought to 
pass through the mirror as the form appears to be standing behind 
the glass.” Archbishop ‘Trench (on the Authorized Version, 
p- 159) supposes the use of 6: here to be merely instrumental, and 
would render, ‘* For now we see /y a glass darkly.” 

Knowing that our translators used ‘ glass” in the sense of 
mirror, it is quite possible that the correct interpretation was 


entertained by them.-—I am, Sir, &c, oe &. BD, 


POETRY. 
- -—> — 
SONNETS. 


I. 
[ GAZE upon the dull, grey waste of sea, 
O’er which the clouds hang heavy as in sleep ; 
Along the shore the loiteriug wavelets creep, 
Like unbound captives fearing to be free ; 
The cattle shiver on the marshy lea, 
Which seems less torpid than the neighbouring deep, 
For o’er the plain the mists of evening sweep, 
Stirred by a breath that has no voice for me. 
O weary world! O dreary life! L ery, 
Better the tempest roaring up to heaven, 
‘The thunder crash, the sky with lightning riven, 
Than all this vacant, dread monotony :— 
Better to die while battling for the palm, 
Than live to stagnate in ignoble cali ! 


i. 
But as | spoke, a flash of glorious light 
Gleamed from the west. It was a kiss of peace, 
A premonition of the day’s decease,— 
And suddenly the leaden waves grew bright, 
And smiled and Jaughed as the sun said * Good night !’ 
Till I, o’erjoyed at Nature’s sweet caprice, 
Felt all the discord of my spirit cease, 
Soothed by God’s beauty, strengthened by God’s might : 
O fair glad world! I said, O earth, that holds 
Unnumbered treasures on thy ample breast! 
O Love Divine, that all these gifts enfolds 
Within the sacred circle of thy rest! 
With these and Thee, Life’s fretful troubles end, 
Forgetting both, we lose in each, a friend. 


JOHN DENNIS. 


———. 
BOOKS 
- 
- —~<+--— 
M. RENAN’S ST. PAUL.* 

AFTER earnestly studying this book, we must affirm that it 
is much less easy to make out to what it is in St. Paul 
that M. Renan ascribes the greatness of his career and the 
wonderful character of his influence over the future, than it was 
in the case of either our Lord or His immediate disciples. ‘That 
St. Paul was a man of very strong purpose and intensely fiery 
nature, M. Renan, of course, contends,—but that alone is hardly 
enough to ensure for any man a great influence over the souls of 
men for century after century. ‘That St. Paul shared any of the 
advantages of the Twelve Apostles in preserving in his own 
heart, and transmitting to others, the spiritual and moral image of 
Christ, M. Renan strenuously denies. He insists again and again 
on the very slight acquaintance which St. Paul had, even at 
second-hand, with the life and sayings of his master. For example, 
take this passage, which succeeds a criticism on the Epistle to the 
Galatians,—“ Ineverything,” says M. Renan (who, though he dis- 
likeshearty Roman Catholicism much, dislikes hearty Protestantism 
even more), ‘‘in everything a true ancestor of Protestantism, 
Paul has all the defects of a Protestant. it takes time and much 
experience to reach the insight that no dogma is worth the trouble 
of directly opposing it, and of the wounds so given to charity. 
Paul is not Jesus. How far we are from thee, dear Master! Where 
is thy sweetness, thy poetry? ‘Thou whom a flower enchanted 
and threw into extasy, dost thou really recognize for thy disciples 
these disputants, these men furious about their prerogative, who 
would like to have everything referred to themselves? ‘They are 
men,—thou wast a God. Where should we be if thou wert only 
known to us by the harsh letters of him who calls himself thy 
apostle? Happily, the perfumes of Galilee live still in some 
faithful memories. Perhaps the Sermon on the Mount is already 
written on some secret leaf. ‘Che unknown disciple who bears 
this treasure truly bears with him the future.” Whatever the 
secret of St. Paul’s greatness, M. Renan denies frequently, and 
perhaps with some justice, that it was due to any intimate know- 
ledge of the human beauty of our Lord’s earthly life. 

But, besides denying St. Paul greatness as a direct conductor 
of our Lord’s spiritual humanity to others, M. Renan also 
denies him absolutely any imaginative charm of nature on his 
own account that might explain his greatness. ‘‘He has no 
devotees, no one builds him churches, no one burns tapers to 
him,” in the middle ages,—remarks M. Renan. “ It is not all 
who wish it who have a legend. In order to have a legend, it 
needs to have spoken to the heart of the people, it needs to have 
struck their imagination. But what are salvation by faith and 
justification by the blood of Christ, to the people? Paul had too 
little sympathy with the popular conscience, and besides was, 
perhaps, too well known in history, to be able to encircle his 
head with an aureole of fable. Speak to me of Peter, who makes 
the heads of kings to bow, shatters empires, treads on the asp and 
the basilisk, tramples under his feet the lion and the dragon, and 
holds the keys of heaven.” ‘Thus it is neither the personal charm 
of his master’s nor of his own character which, in M. Renan’s 
estimation, has secured so great a place in history for St. Paul. 
He could not reflect the one. He did not possess the other. 

Is it, then, to the great faculties of reason and thought which 
were employed by St. Paul on the fundamental ideas of Christianity 
that M. Renan ascribes his greatness? ‘That is even further from 
his mind than either of the previous hypotheses. He excuses his 
fanatical ‘ illuminism” on the ground that it is bound up with so 
much practical good sense, remarking that ** the English race in 
“urope and America offers us an illustration of precisely the same 
contrast ;—so full of good sense in the things of earth, so absurd 
in the things of heaven,” and he appeals to the history of the 
Quakers in justification of the criticism. Again, after giving an 
account of the Epistle to the Romans, M. Reuan describes it as 
| a declaration of war on the part of theology against ‘‘ philosophy, 
| the leading treatise which has induced a whole class of rugged 
| spirits to embrace Christianity as a mode of browbeating Reason, 
| by proclaiming the sublimity and credibility of the absurd.” And 
in summing up at the end of his book his conception of St. Paul, 
—M. Renan says he was not a servant of pure ‘Truth,—‘ one 
may even say that he has greatly injured the cause of science by 
his paradoxical contempt for Reason, by his eulogy on seeming 
folly, by his apotheosis of the transcendental absurd.” 

Nor will M. Renan concede St. Paul even a superlatively high 





| _* Saint Paul, (Avec une Carte des Voyages de Saint Paul, par M. Kiepert.) Par 
* Ernest Renan Paris: Lévy. 186%. 
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morale. ‘ He was not a saint,” he says expressly, ‘‘ the dominant | 
trait in his (the apostle’s) character was not goodness. He was | 
haughty, stiff, aggressive [cassant] ; he defended himself, asserted | 
himself (as we say now) ; he used some hard language ; he held him- 
self to be absolutely in the right ; he stuck to his own opinion ; he 
quarrelled with various persons.” And more than this, M. Renan 
speaks of ‘ jealousy” as the basis of his character (p. 314), and 
even attributes to him at times something like deliberate misrepre- 
sentation. He says (p. 327), ‘‘ We may fairly believe that more 
than once he [Paul] attributes to a private revelation that which he 
had learned from his seniors,” quoting, as ‘‘a remarkable instance,” 
St. Paul’s statement in 1 Corinthians xi. 28, as to the words in which 
our Lord instituted the Communion Service, where St. Paul says 
that he has ‘* received of the Lord that which I also delivered unto 
you.” ‘Thus, M. Renan’s conception of St. Paul is that of a man 
who had not known Christ personally at all, except in his own 
dreams,—who was not filled, therefore, with personal love for his 
Master,—who was an enemy of Reason,—who had no sense of the 
beautiful, —who was weak in the highest moral graces, being with- 
out sweetness, without even severe sincerity,—whose chief in- 
spiring idea, that of an approaching day of judgment, was false 
and even superstitious,—and yet who exercised a supreme influence 
over the minds of a!l who came in contact with him during his life, 
and over the theology of centuries after he himself was no more. 
And we seek in vain to discover,—what it is easy enough to 
discover in our author’s Vie de Jésus, and in his account even of 
the Apostles,—where he finds the secret of this new career of 
marvel. As M. Renan has told it, it reads (and this cannot 
be said of either of his previous works, though they are no less 
rationalistic than this) like the story of a great effect without 
a cause, of a mighty structure without a foundation, a work of 
extraordinary power based in pure illusion, though accidentally 
resulting in the emancipation of a great faith from fatal restric- 
tions, and in its successful launch into the ages as the one supreme 
theology of the West. That M. Renan ascribes to St. Paul a 
wonderful fire of nature and a practical genius for rule over the 
minds of men such as has been rarely equalled, is nothing, if he 
cannot show us for what ideal ends eagerly craved by the world, and 
to which St. Paul appealed, the apostle used these great qualities. 
Yet, with the rarest exceptions, one would gather from M. Renan 
that St. Paul’s idealism was mainly false and fanatical. His con- 
version was, according to M. Renan, the first great illusion of his 
career,—one not even due, like St. Peter’s or St. John’s, to any 
human intercourse with the historic life of the Master whom he was 
toserve. ‘The great animating belief which urged him through his 
missionary voyages,—the belief in an approaching return of Christ 
in the flesh to judge the earth,—was the second great illusion of 
his life. His favourite theology,—justification by faith and redemp- 
tion by the death of Christ,—was founded, asserts M. Renan, not 
only in illusion, but in mischievous paradox, a paradox which led 
to the dangerous teaching that ‘ the foolishness of God is wiser 
than men, and the weakness of God stronger than men.” It is 
true this theology had the fortunate result of striking at the very 
root of moral Pharisaism, and of all that complicated ramification 
of legalism and scruple which eats the life out of weak con- 
sciences and conventional piety. But this, in M. Renan’s mind, 
seems to be rather a blessed accident of St. Paul’s false theological 
system than its essence, and not to save it from the condemna- 
tion of complete spiritual sterility. In a word, excepting only the 
13th chapter of the 1st Corinthians, —the inspired panegyric on what 
our translators have called Charity, as the highest of spiritual gifts, 
—a passage which M. Renan admits to have gained and deserved 
a rank on a par with the discourses of our Lord himself,—there is 
hardly one fragment in all the writings of St. Paul, to which his 
new French biographer accords any high spiritual rank. He 
places St. Paul below St. francis of Assisi and the author of the 
Imitatio Christi. Ue gives him only a great place among men 
of action, nothing more. ‘This is his final judgment on the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles :—** The first places in the kingdom 
of heaven are reserved for those whom a ray of grace has 
touched, for those who have adored only the Ideal. ‘The man of 
action is always a weak artist, for he does not make it his only 
aim to reflect the splendour of the universe; he cannot be a 
savant, for he moulds his opinions by political utility ; he is not 
even a man of the highest virtue, for he is never irreproachable, 
the folly and wickedness of men forcing him to come to terms 
with them. Above all, he is never loveable; the most charming 
of the virtues,—reserve,—is forbidden him. ‘lhe world favours the 
audacious, those who help themselves. Paul, so great, so honour- 
able, is obliged to decree himself the title of Apostle. One is 





strong in action by one’s defects ; one is weak by one’s best quali- 


ties. In a word, the historic personage who has most analogy 
with St. Paul is Luther. In both there is the same violence 
of language, the same passion, the sane energy, the same noble 
independence, the same frenzied attachment to a thesis embraced 
as absolute truth.” Yes, but Luther’s ideas were first St. 
Paul's ideas. If the latter had no inherent truth, and achieved 
only by virtue of their comparative and accidental univer- 
sality a conquest over the slavish legalism of the Pharisee 
and the timid traditionalism of the pious Jew, there is surely 
something humiliating, something discreditable to the moral 
genius of humanity, in the complete resurrection of the Pauline 
faith, after more than thirteen centuries of comparative latency, 
in the Reformation. Construe M, Renan’s life of St. Paul as 
you will, it is impossible not to be aware that he ascribes the 
greatness of the Apostle of the Gentiles chiefly to what he con- 
siders his moral faultiness and his spiritual eccentricities, to his 
dictatorialness and his credulity, his self-assertion as a teacher, and 
his visionary raptures in dwelling on the articles of a compara- 
tively universal indeed, but not the less mistaken, creed. “ Ilu- 
sion, chimera,” he says (p. 348), ‘are the conditions of great 
things created by the people. It is the work of the wise alone 
which may be pure ; but the wise are ordinarily impotent.” And 
St. Paul according to M. Renan has been potent by his credulities 
more than by any wisdom of creed. Had he not believed in a 
Master who was but his own spirit put, as it were, at arm's length, 
had he not believed in a coming day of judgment which did not 
come, had he not found a mistaken ground for a good doctrine 
when he superseded ‘the works of the law’ by his doctrine of 
justification and redemption,—he would not, according to M. 
Renan, have made for himself any name in Christian history. 

We entirely reject this view of the great apostle. ‘Thus far 
only we agree with M. Renan:—we cannot conceive how any 
critic, as yet uncommitted to an hypothesis, can dispute his 
assertion that not only St. Paul, but all his brother apostles, 
believed to the very bottom of their souls, and gained enormous 
evangelical power by the belief, that theie Master would return 
in the body in their own life-time, to raise the dead, judge both 
them and the living, and wind up the age. So far as that illusion 
foreshortened enormously the long perspective of human develop- 
ment, threw the secular arts and sciences into the shade, and made 
the conflict between the pure and impure will in man the only 
question of the present and the future, it seems to us to have been 
indeed a great blunder, but a Providential blunder,—in precisely 
the sane sense in which it is providential that the man to whom 
it is given to discover a new world can see nothing in the future but 
the results of discovering a new world, and that the man to whom 
it is given to weigh the moon, or to reform a penal code, can see 
nothing in the future but the opening vista of physical law, or the 
growing beneficence of an equitable jurisprudence. ‘The great work 
of the Apostolic age wasreally to preach ‘righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come’ in the light of Christ’s divine personality ; 
to make that, and that alone, the law of righteousness, the limit of 
temperance, and the standard of the approaching judgment. ‘That 
all the other elements of the great future of our race were Jost out 
of sight, was the condition of their ever coming into sight again in 
wholesome relations with the moral aud spiritual side of our nature, 
at that time so fearfully disfigured. Without an expectation much 
more eager and preoceupying than was, historically speaking, 
warrantable, the great spiritual transformation would not have 
been effected. 

But though we admit and contend for this great and divinely 
ordered misinterpretation by the Apostles of the historical conditions 
of the descent of Christ which they expected, we do not in the least 
believe that the many supernatural impressions they used were 
themselves illusions. M. Renan seems to us to lose entirely the 
spiritual meaning of his biography when he paints almost all the 
force of St. Paul’s character as due to jealousy for his own authority 
on the one hand, and the fanaticism of a credulous dreamer on the 
other. It seems to us that the key to St. Paul's character and vast 
influence lies in this,—that with a typically Jewish mind, which 
had been trained to find the supernatural in the terrible aud severe 
yoke of an Almighty /awv, he suddenly learned—on the way to 
Damascus—that there was more of the /rue supernatural, more of 
that divine power which conquers, and abases, and regenerates the 
human will, and shines through the semi-opaque routine of daily 
duties, in the perfect and penetrating love of a filial spirit like our 
Lord’s, than in any thunders of Sinai, or any written command- 
ments, however diflicult and however grand. M. Renan’s rendering 
of St. Paul's epistles seems to us to miss entirely this keen sense of the 
true supernaturalness of love,—the same love or ‘ charity’ of which 
St. Paul writes, not only in the one chapter which M. Renan so 
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highly approves, but in almost every chapter of every epistle which 
is preserved to us. ‘Ihe strange interweaving of storm and sun in 
St. Paul, the fusion between the Judaic sense of the supernatural 
and the Christian sense of the supernatural, the conviction that 
‘**the Christ which worked in him” was an omnipotent flood of 
light and love, compared to which the imperfectly conceived 
Jehovah of the Hebrew Scriptures had wielded scarce any power 
at all over the perverse passions of man and the hard catastrophes of 
history, the conviction that this supernatural love verified its own 
divinity by its very power to elevate the smallest things into the 
greatest and to depress the greatest into the smallest, this conviction, 
—which was, in fact, the same intense sense of moral and spiritual 
paradox which made St. Paul exclaim that ‘* the foolishness of God 
was wiser than men,”—seems to us the key to all that was great 
in his life, not only the key to the chapter on Charity, but to the 
very essence of his theology. 


M. Renan,—who is a genuine Pantheist at heart, who has no real 
belief in the Supernatural, no real belief in anything which 
cannot be got to fall into gentle and easy harmony with the ways 
of the world, who finds fault with our Lord himself directly the 
fire kindles in Him which leads Him to the cross, and speaks 
of it as a kind of insanity,—deems a sort of moral and 
spiritual folly, by which St. Paul has served of * the Ideal,” 
but the cause of fanaticism and unreason. M. Renan cannot see 
that, without the ferrb/e side of the Jewish faith,—which found so 
striking an expression both in our Lord and in His greatest 
apostle,—the sunny and gentle side would have no religious 
vitality at all. He insists on the ‘‘ gaiety” of the first Christian 
Churches with what seems to us quite a foolish and unmeaning 
emphasis. Gay they were, but gay with the gaiety of meu who 
pierced through the veil of the temporal and saw the imperious 
Love which rules the world as a love so holy that it must consume 
away the half of life before it can regenerate the other half. The 
same ‘charity’ which suffereth long and is kind, which is not puffed 
up, which vaunteth not itself, seeketh not her own, and so forth, 
is identical in St. Paul’s mind with that ** wrath of God which is 
revealed against all ungodliness and unrighteousness,” and con- 
sumes evil more terribly in its new manifestation as love than in 
its old manifestation as law. 

M. Renan’s St. Paul seems to us a failure, because throughout 
he ignores this,—tries here and there in a kindly mood to make 
a sort of sentimental hero of his apostle, almost hints at a tender 
relation, if not a marriage, with Lydia of Philippi, and makes 
much of his softest language; but really and in his heart all the 
while dislikes the ‘‘ ugly little Jew,” as he bitterly calls him on 
occasion of his attack on Athenian idolatry, and dislikes him pre- 
cisely for this,—that his sense of the love of God was not a mild, 
sunshiny, spring-like sense of dewy softness and genial warmth, 
but a profound supernatural fire which burns up evil, while it 
kindles anew the everlasting flame of good. Nowhere does M. 
Renan’s deep-rooted Pantheism come out with more fatal effect 
than in this laborious but ill-digested life of the great personal 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 


PEASANT LIFE IN THE NORTIL* 
Tuts is a book of rare interest and value, scarcely a work of 
genius, but showing in the writer that thorough sympathy with his 
subject which does the work of genius. And the subject is ina 
yreat degree new. The particular class of which it treats, that of 
‘* villagers and field labourers,” it must be remembered, has found 
but very little literary expression in itself, and has not often been 
described, except superficially, from without. (reorge Eliot, of 
whom one naturally thinks, deals, for the most part, with a class 
superior in the social scale, though she sometimes descends to lower 
regions, and that without any appreciable difference in her mastery 
of the subject. But, on the whole, of the inner life of the men 
and women who work in the fields, the lowest recognized class in 
our social organization, we know next to nothing; and this book is 
especially valuable, because it does not a little to fill up this gap in 
our knowledge. It consists of a few tales in which there is a marked 
avoidance of anything like plot or stwlied drawing of character, 
which are wholly free from what we may call literary conscious- 
ness, and the general effect of which is to leave upon the mind of 
the reader a most unusual impression of genuineness and truth. 
‘They are not masterpieces of art, like Silas Marner; the talk of 
the people is not of a typical kind, like those wonderful conversa- 
tious in which George Eliot contrives to wrap up, as it were, the 


* Peasant Life: being Sketches of the Villagers and Field Labourers in Glenaldie. 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas, 1869, 


Yet it is precisely this sense of the | 
supernatural character of the demands of love upon the heart, that | 
| neck and her face on his breast. 








very essence of rustic life, with its prejudices, its common-sense, 
its code of morals, and humour, but it is perfectly real talk, never- 
theless. If we may borrow an illustration from art, these pictures 
of life resemble not so much the portraits in which a really great 
painter contrives to gather up the whole of a man’s expression, but 
rather skilful photographs which give this or that phase of him, 
But that they are skilful, that there is art in them, and that they 
have the truth, not only of correctness and freedom from falsity, 
but also of completeness, we have not the slightest doubt. 

One of the first characteristics of the book to strike us, as might 
indeed be expected, after what we have sail by way of preface, is 
its realism. Here is aspecimen from the first tale, ** Muckle Jock,” 
a piece of thoroughly Dutch painting in its way, certainly an old 
experience in love-making, but new in literature. Jock has 
found a happy end to a love which had long seemed hopeless to 
him :— 

“Ho drew her silently on his knee, and her arms wero round hia 
A few, only a fow, little words were 
spoken by her, while the great silent man held her there in his abashed 
and speechloss way. This was the consummation of Jock’s love visions 
for two years past. But mark how alloyed are all earthly pleasures, and 
how material things will vindicate their supremacy over mental. While 
thus she sat with him in all lovingness, Jock found himself oppressed, 
and full of stupidity and uneasiness. The maiden was of ample size 
and heavy, and Jock was unaccustomed to nursing; and thus when the 
woight of love had crushed his limbs for a little, during which he was 
lost in delight, he awoke to a sense of numbness and embarrassment. 
He knew that it could be cured by shifting his position ; but the position 
was altogether so novel and so delightful, that in his stupid way he 
dared not shift it, and thus the numbness increased. Then, after a 
slight movement on the part of his lovely burden, came those tingling 
sensations, just on the borderland of pleasure and pain. Jock wished 
she would yet up, not in words—he could not then have uttered as 
many words—but inwardly; aud he bore the tingling heroically for a 
time. But he suddenly succumbed. Almost frantically he shoved 
away Mary, wildly started up, to the alarm of the girls, almost tum- 
bled over Betty, and began to stamp about. It was somo time before 
he explained that ‘his leg was sleeping.’ ” 

And here is another love-making picture of the same kind. Joe, 
a once rejected lover, has offered himself again to his old love, 
Maggie :— 

“Sho held her breath in almost painful silence while he spoke, then 

she flung her arms round his neck, kissed him a few hungry kisses, and 
broke into hysterical sobs and laughter. Then Joe knew that she loved 
him with all that intense nature of hers, and was very happy, as he held 
her in this paroxysm. Lis sense of happiness made him entirely self- 
satisfied and cool, so that while her head lay jerking on his bosom, he 
winked hard at the plated dish-covers that adorned the kitchen wall, 
sole witnesses of his felicity.” 
We should be sorry to imagine any limits to the powers of a 
woman of genius, especially after what we know George Eliot has 
done ; but we may venture to conjecture, and the subject is inter- 
esting, as the title-page is wholly silent as to authorship, that these 
scenes must have been written by a man. In the same manner, 
but on a very different subject, is this :— 

“One stormy winter night I was passing through the lobby of my 
house, when I heard a tapping at the house door. I opened it, and saw 
a tiny figure in the rain and darkness, and I said, ‘Come in,’ <A little 
child-gitl stood before me, and breathlessly gave utterance to her 
nission. ‘ Ma faither has the fevar and is d ; an’ mither sant me 
for an auld sark and a nicht-cap tae strike him wi’. 





His ain’s a’ tore.’” 
This introduces to what is certainly the most striking tale in the 
book, ‘* Kate Rose and her Bairns.” ‘The dying man’s father was 
Kate’s father, a queer little man, ** whose soul was larger than its 
earthly tabernacle,” nicknained by the village boys ** wee Mannie 
Mousie.” Kate herself was one of the queerest of creatures. 
Here is her picture, **She was about 4ft. 6 in. in height, while 
ifer face was square, her cheeks 


her width was quite as much. 
A jacket or bedgown of 


heavy, her eyes and expression vague. 
worsted stuff, secured by a straw band round her immense waist, and 
a petticoat of winsey, constituted her dress.” But she was a woman 
of wonderful independence and energy, with a vast wealth of love 
for the little brother and sister, whom she returns from service at 
a distance to find orphaned and destitute. ‘The story of how she 
tended these little ones and worked for them, cutting rushes, 
‘“‘stubbing up ” roots to make pine splinters, harvesting, in fact, 
doing all a man’s work with all a man’s energy and strength, is 
told with a pathetic simplicity to which it is impossible to do 
justice by extracts. ‘here are many little touches and scenes in 
the story, humorous and pathetic, which are really very good, as 
when the strong-armed Kate seizes a worthless lover of her sister's 
round the thighs, lifts him bodily up, and tumbles him down in 
the street on his back ; or when Bella herself dismisses another 
lover, whose lengthy wooing diminishes their small stock of peats 
with, ‘It’s a’ nonsense luvemakin’ at this hour o’ the nicht, 


Geordie. Yer havers wunna warm air hairts or taes; an’ it’s hard 
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on our wee stack o’ peats; an’ I wish ye wad fash us less;” 
or when the faithful creature, whose ungainly form offends 
the eyes of Beila’s mistress, watches near the house till late 
into the night for a glimpse of her darling. But their good- 
ness seems to evaporate in the process of separation, and we 
get no idea of their collective effect. Thorough and manifest 
truthfulness is the main impression left on the mind by the whole. 
The writer is evidently possessed with the idea of telling the truth, 
and the whole truth. There could not be a better instance of this 
than we find in the tale of which we have spoken. Kate is quite 
a heroine in her unselfish devotion, but when a ludicrous sie 
of her character has to be presented it is given with the most 
uncompromising fidelity, as when she falls in love with the doctor 
who has attended her through an illness, crying out, ** The bouny 
doctor! the braw doctor! [love him; an’ ye see he’s courtin’ o’ me. 
He says I hae a braw leg, and I ken I hae,” and has to be cured of 
her fancy with a week's doses of pills and black draught. Or take, 
again, the last tale, ‘* The Red-Tiled Cottage,” where the charm- 
ing picture of happy wedded life, than which there is nothing more 
gracefully touched in the volume, is most ruthlessly broken up by 
a catastrophe which we feel the writer introduces from a stern 
sense of duty, because it really did happen. ‘The same character- 
istics are to be found in all the tales; they are indeed * simple 
annuals of the poor,” defying description as a chronicle defies it, 
rarely giving, and then always without any sign of intention in the 
writer, anything that is especially striking, not centering the interest 
in artistic fashion in one character, but touching many with a cer- 
tain graphic and vivacious power, on the whole, making one feel 
that one has a glimpse of real jife. A sad life it is, on the whole, 
and the book is a somewhat sad one, though there are tales, ‘‘ Kate 
Rose,” for instance, and “ The Bourtree,” which those who set 
their faces against sad books may read without fear; but it is on 
a higher level, we fancy, than much of the peasant life in our own 
country. Boys of the poorest class, ‘ remaining at school till ten 
or twelve years of age,” and meu possessing an interest in any 
subject not material, even though it be the history of a narrow 
and bitter Calvinism, are, we fear, phenomena very seldom to be 
seen in our own Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. However this 
may be, we have no doubt about the value of the book. We have 
seldom seen one which we could more unreservedly recommend to 
our readers. 


HABIT AND IN'TELLIGENCE.* 

‘Tur Positive school of philosophy in this country has, for the 
most part, managed to steer clear of the extravagancies of the 
founder of Positivism. ‘This has enabled it, perhaps at some sacri- 
fice of consistency, to exert a larger amount of attraction on the 
popular mind. All spheres of scientific thought have felt its influence. 
Its traces may be found in the substitution of the notion of invari- 
able sequence for that of cause ; in the conception of natural law ; 
and in the opinion formed by men of science as to what constitutes 
an explanation of phenomena. Nothiug presents itself to the 
observation but a chain of events succeeding one another in time ; 
we can but register the observed succession, and to attempt to 
trace the principle of connection between antecedent and conse- 
quent, to assign not only causes but reasons, this is to go beyond 
the facts of observation, and to draw upon the fancies and pre- 
judices of the observing mind. No explanation can be admitted 
which rests upon final causes, there are also ‘‘commenta humani 
animi ;” it is but in our power to show that the observed pheno- 
menon is like other known phenomena, to class it with them, to 
place it under a higher anl wider generalization, and it is only 
then understood when it is shown to be familiar. ‘These principles 
have been applied by Darwin, Bain, and their followers to the 
spheres of organic and intelligent life. ‘The mind can neither 
suffer nor act apart from the body. Why not, then, be content 
to assign the movements of mind at once to nervous function ? 

To carry forward the labours of this English school is ap- 
parently the aim of the volumes before us. The greater part of 
the work is confessedly nothing more than a digest of Darwin's 
Origin of Species and Merbert Spencer's Principles of Biology. The 
very headings of the chapters in the first volume: are from the 
Principles of Biology, or where not from the Principles of Biology, 
they are mostly from the Origin of Species. Such books as Tyndall 
ou Heat as a Mod of Motion and Carpenter's ( ‘omparativr Physi- 
jy naturally come in as references for the bottom of the page in 
a work of this kind, but the author distinctly disclaims any 
intimate knowledge with the philosophies of the Continent. ‘Thus 
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he is acquainted with Comte’s Philosophie Positive, but it is only 
through Hariet Martineau’s condensed translation, and the extent 
of his knowledge of the writings of Kant is naively confessed in a 
note on the Philosophy of Kant (vol. ii., p. 151), which we quote 
in extenso i— 

“T shall probably be told that I have misunderstood Kant's philo- 
sophy; and [ admit that, dike most of those who write about him, 1 have 
not any knowledge of his works at first-hand. But I believe I am 
right. The system unfolded in his Critique of Pure Reason is one of 
absolute idealism, deriving all the principles of knowledge from the 
constitution of the mind: this is, and Kant perceived it to be, logically 
identical with pure scepticism, or that system which denies the possi- 
bility of our really knowing anything except that which passes 
within the mind. It is true that, in his Critique of Practical Reason, he 
arrived at a different conclusion, and showed how faith was possible. 
But I believe I am right in saying that his Pwre Reason is in no way a 
basis for his Practical Reason; that, on the contrary, his Practical 
Reason, though of course it speaks in a philosophical language, is in 
reality nothing else than faith, building itself up in spite of the sceptical 
conclusions of the pure reason, or faculty of speculative philosophy.” 
We commend this estimate of ‘ the philosophy of Kant” to our 
German scholars. May not the whole note, and especially the 
words we have italicized, throw some light on the attitude of 
English philosophy generally to the German school? There is 
no English translation of the Critique of Practical Reason, On the 
other hand, not only the conclusions, but the arguments and illus- 
trations of the Origin of Species and the Principles of Biology, are 
freely laid under contribution for the biological portion of the 
work. ‘Thus the analogy between the development of the species 
from the original protozoon and of the individual from the germ 
is quite Spencer’s own. It is, therefore, rather perplexing when 
we read (Preface, p. vii.) :— 

“T have come to a conclusion which is fundamentally opposed to that 

of Darwin. . I have come to a conclusion which is fundamentally 
opposed to that of the dominant psychological school in this country; I 
mean that school which was founded, as I believe, by Hartley, and to 
which Mill, Bain, and Herbert Spencer belong.” 
This must not, however, be taken to mean that Mr. Murphy adopts 
as his guide any other philosophical school. He is still the 
disciple of Darwin and of H. Spencer, and where he differs from 
these writers it is on his own responsibility entirely. ‘This cireum- 
stance, no doubt, has imparted that air of originality which forms 
the most attractive feature of Mr. Murphy's book. 

‘The attitude assumed by the author to the English school from 
which he derives is contained in the very title of his work. The 
principle of Habit represents the side of adhesion to the con- 
clusions of his predecessors. ‘The addition of a principle of Intel- 
ligence represents where he differs from them. ‘Thus the design 
of his work is clearly expressed as being ‘‘ to point out what he 
believes to be the true position of the laws of habit in biology and 
psychology, and the relation of the principle of intelligence to 
that of habit in both.” 

Mr. Marphy is fully aware of the unsatisfactory nature of the 
conclusions of Darwin and his followers. ‘Their system professes 
to be rigidly based on observed facts, to discard mental precon- 
ceptions, to be the very acme of realism. Really, however, it is 
the most ideal of systems, requiring an extraordinary combination 
of favourable circumstances for its conclusions to have come true ; 
its hypotheses are beyond the range of criticism. ‘To take an 
example out of Mr. Murphy's own book :—‘* ‘Lhe irregularity of 
the metamorphoses of the oxolotl,” we are told, “suggests also 
that the first individual of a Perennibranchiate species that lost its 
branchiz and gave origin to a race of Caducibranchiates, may have 
done so accidentally, in consequence probably of the branchia 
drying up and withering for want of water.” 

And this is only one specimen of a number. ‘The whole becomes 
a chain of probabilities, half the links of which exist only in the 
imagination of the systematizer. Verification is not only impossible, 
| but unasked for. ‘Thus, to refer again to Mr. Murphy, we have 

heard before of a division of nerves into sensory and motor, bus 

where is the physiological warrant for speaking of nerves of thought 
‘and nerves of will? It may or may not be that acts of volition 
‘and of thought are always accompanied by nervous currents, but 
‘to build a psychological system on a proposition of which the 
contradictory is still equally tenable! The truth is, once get 
fixed in the mind such notions as that of a constant progress 
towards “ Differentiation and Integration,” or of a tendency 
towards * equilibration between the object and its environments,” 





‘and the devotion of the human heart to system will make it not 
| impossible afterwards to believe anything in the way of detail. 


In sum, it is as with the doctrine of special providences of the 
English school of Shaftesbury, Butler, &c., these ‘ tendencies ” 
which the organism is supposed to possess in order to complete its 
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development, are mere subjective fancies, read into the objects by 
the investigator. The principal examples of development adduced, 
the varieties of the dog and the pigeon, are, moreover, such as have 
been produced not by ‘* natural” but intelligent *‘ selection,” under 
the directing care of man, Darwin, indeed, thinks that nature 
can do more than man, but this is confessedly because she works 
more slowly, and therefore more surely. Mr. Murphy has repre- 
seated in a mathematical formula the lapse of time required under 
for the complete development from the 
original germ-cell. The merit of Todicben, as an engineer, 
according to Mr. Kinglake, was that he was able to take account 
of the element of tine; the demerit of this school of philosophers 
is that they are unable to take account of this element. Or is 
it that the conception of infinite time is a remnant of the defunct 
system of metaphysics ? 

Thus convinced of the unsatisfactory nature of the conclusions 
of positivism pure and simple, Mr. Murphy attempts to rehabilitate 
them by the notion of what he calls sometimes ‘‘ unconscious,” some- 
times ‘‘ formative intelligence.”’ Intelligence on this theory becomes 
finally conscious of itself in the brain of man, but exists long before 
even in the most primitive organisms. How intelligence can exist 
and still be unconscious may be difficult to realize, but Mr. 
Murphy's whole theory of consciousness is a new one. ‘Thus, in 
the psychological development of his system he maintains that 
‘* perception, though an inference, and as such an act of thought, 
is not due to conscious thought, but to unconscious, though 
sentient, organic intelligence.” This theory of an unconscious 
intelligence is to solve the problem of the existence of evil in 
the world. Leally, it only puts it one step farther back. For 
the Implanter of the intelligence is surely responsible for the 
evil to which that intelligence leads, particularly if the in- 
telligence is unconscious. ‘The theory has a sort of spurious 
German ring about it. Really, however, it is something in- 
finitely simpler, being no other than that advocated by Dr. 
Erasmus Darwin, 
Creation, and has recently been taken up by no less a person than 
Professor Owen. Dr. Darwin suggests that ‘ all warm-blooded 
animals have arisen from one living filament, which the Great 
First Cause endued with animality, with the power of acquiring 
new parts, attended with new propensities, directed by irritations, 
sensations, volitions, and associations, and thus possessing the 
faculty of continuing to improve by its own inherent activity.” 
This theory, however, Herbert Spencer holds to be inconsistent 
with the modern philosophical spirit :— 

“In whatever way it is formulated, or by whatever language it is 

obscured [we quote from the Principles of Biology), this ascription of 
org«nic evolution to some aptitude naturally possessed by organisms, or 
miraculously imposed cn them, is unphilosophical. It is one of those 
explanations which explains nothing,—a shaping of ignorance into the 
semblance of knowledge. The cause assigned is not a true cause,—not 
a cause assimilable to known causes,—not a cause which can be any- 
where shown to produce analogous effects. It is a cause unrepresentable 
in thought, one of those illegitimate symbolic conceptions which cannot 
by any mental process be elaborated into a real conception. In brief, 
this assumption, if a persistent formative power inherent in organisms, 
and making them unfold into higher forms, is an assumption no more 
tenable than the assumption of special creations, of which, indeed, it is a 
modification, differing only by the fusion of separate unknown processes 
into a continuous unknown process, .... . Neither this nor any other 
interpretation of biological evolution, which rests simply on the basis 
of biological induction, is an ultimate interpretation. The biological 
induction must itself bo interpreted. Only wien the process of evolution 
of organisms is aflilia'ed on the process of evolution in general, can it be 
said to be explained. The thing required is to show that its results are 
corollaries from first principles.” 
Yet there is no notice taken of these arguments by Mr. Murphy. 
Apparently he does not see that the admission of ultimate ideas, 
of which by the way he is somewhat over fond, is to abandon his 
stand-point. No explanation, no generalization can ever be more 
than proximate and provisional, it must look to be superseded in 
the progress of science by a higher and wider generalization. To 
talk of the ultimate is merely to abandon the problem, and irre- 
sistibly reminds of Mr. Max Miiller, who, after making fua of the 
theories of his predecessors on the origin of language by the 
names of the ‘ Pooh-pooh” and ‘‘ Bow-wow ” theories, gave, as 
his own explanation, that it must have been by inspiration. 

Mr. Murphy has, however, all but reached what we consider 
to be the true answer to the development theory by ‘‘self- 
adaptation ” and ‘ natural selection.” Some “selections” are not 
accountable for by natural causes. The higher developments of 
organisms are not all adapted to enable their possessors to survive 
in “the struggle for existence.” ‘They are not all such as give 
increased strength to fight, or incre: rsed speed to flee, or increased 

capacity to breed. Notably, man, the highest development, is the 


these circurnstances 


most defenceless of animals. 


Lanark, and the author of the JVestiges of 





The aneen int point here, then, is that development is not an 
accidental thing dependent on external circumstances, but has a 
distinct qualitative import, and itself moulds external contingency 
to attain this, its preordained end, the realization of the perfect 
type. Tiis, then, presupposes a Directing Intelligence. But then, 
and this is the next point, once admit a Directing Intelligence, 
once admit a Perfection which is not produced by circumstance, 
but Itself moulds circumstance, and the whole flood of metaphysics 
is let in once more. What this Intelligence is, what the P rinciple 
of Perfection on which the world is planned, is a prior question to 
that of the development which this Intelligence conditions. The 
method is reversed. It is from the mind outwards, not from 
nature up to mind through ‘natural selection.” It may have 
been to evade this difficulty that Mr. Murphy has hypothesized the 
existence of an intelligence which is at the same time not conscious. 


TITIAN’S COUNTRY.* 

Ruskin has said, in a passage to which Mr. Gilbert takes a slight 
exception, that Titian whenever he wanted to paint a landscape 
betovk himself to the glens and forests of Cadore. It is certain, 
at all events, that Titian was born there, that he paid constant 
visits to his early home, that he made many studies from its 
scenery, that some of his pictures were painted for churches in that 
neighbourhood, aud that tradition links his name with many works 
and places in a way which does not stand the test of destructive 
criticism, or cannot be satisfactorily identified. We may therefore 
wonder that so few tourists should have trod in the footsteps of 
the great painter. Even Mr. Gilbert passed once within a mile or 
two of Cadore, looked at it longingly, and sacrificed it to ‘* the 
seductions or tyrannies of voiturier travelling.” But he has now 
discovered it as he and Mr. Churchill discovered the Dolomites, and 
his delightful sketches of the surrounding valleys, the forests in 
which Titian studied his trees, the beds of the mountain torrents 
spanned by daring bridges, the peaks which on some twenty days 
of the year may be seen from Venice, will attract the public to 
his book, and convert many of his readers into followers. 

Mr. Gilbert begins with an account of Titian’s house in Venice. 
The proverbial difficulty of access to the inside of it led him to 
gain a peep at the garden from one of the neighbouring buildings. 
From hence Titian commanded a view of the range of mountains 
which rose between him and his birthplace, and he introduced 
them into that masterpiece of his which so lately perished by fire, 
the ‘‘Peter Martyr.” It is said, too, that a certain round- 
leafed tree in that picture grew in a small court of this 
house. Another interesting association revived by Mr. Gilbert 
is the story of ‘Titian’s ‘* Magdalen,” painted for Philip IL. 
A neighbour's daughter was acting as a model, and the painter 
kept her so long a time in a constrained position that at last she 
burst into tears. ‘ Uuluckily the incident was so appropriate to 
the subject that, far from shortening, it ouly prolonged the sitting, 
while the ruthless old painter, going himself without his dinner, 
transferred it to his canvas.” Many such memories cluster round 
the house in which was passed a large part of that laborious life 
extending over almost a century, and it is much to be regretted 
that the present inmates do not admit visitors. Much ringing at 
the bell and many knocks at a garden door only lead to an answer 
that everybody is particularly occupied, or that the signora does 
not receive. Perhaps the best excuse for this aversion to any 
knocking at the door is that one of ‘Titian’s successors in the house 
was so frightened by these sounds that he leapt out of window, 
fell on his head, and died almost immediately ; and though he did 
this in the dread of a visit from the ‘sbirri,” we may fairly con- 
clude that the noise was occasioned by the tourist of the period. 
The house at Cadore in which ‘Titian was born has an inscription 
to that effect and is open to the public, but Mr. Gilbert did not 
care to ‘* pry into the fusty interior.” Indeed, it is nothing more 
than a cottage, and it has lately become a tavern. ‘The real objects 
of interest connected with Titian, either in Cadore or Venice, are 
of a more permanent kind than houses. ‘The City of the Sea pre- 
serves his works, though, as the fire at the Church of SS. Giovanni e 
Paulo showed, she has not always done that effectually. His native 
place, the country which surrounds it, and the way to it which he 
traversed almost yearly, supplied him with those scenes that made 
him, according to Mr. Gilbert, the first interpreter of Nature. 

If we wished to discuss the views Mr. Gilbert has put forward, 
both about nature and ‘Titian’s rendering of her, we might find 
many poiuts of disagreement. It is significant that Mr. Gilbert, 
who finds a grave sadness in ‘Titian’s work, should be impressed 
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with the pathos of nature. Mr. Gilbert disputes the statement 
that Titian delights especially in the vigour and joy of existence, 
and in the same manner he ascribes to natural beauty a _predomi- 
nance of shade, an indulgence in deep and sombre colours re- 
lieved by rare evanescent sparkle. So far, at least, Mr. Gilbert is 
consistent. On the subject of natural beauty, too, it would be 
hard to argue with one who has studied scenery with such minute- 
ness, and who paints in words. But he leaves out of sight the 
fact that Titian was much more than a landscape-painter. If we 
were to look in Titian’s works for the ‘‘ grave, intent, almost sad 
expression,” which Mr. Gilbert detects in the portraits of him, 
we ought to be able to turn with most cuufidence to his religious 
pieces. There, if anywhere, would be the place for deep 
feeling. ‘The mythological works must, of course, be left out of the 
question. A man does not paint Venus, and Flora, and Bacchus, 
and Antiope, from any instinct of sadness. But are ‘Titian’s reli- 
gious pieces marked by any of those characteristics which Mr. 
Gilbert finds in his landscapes? ‘Take the ‘‘ Assumption” at 
Venice, the ‘‘ Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple” from 
the same gallery, the great picture in the Church of the Fravri, 
the great picture in the Vatican, the ‘‘ Tribute Money” at 
Dresden, even the ‘* Peter Martyr.” Grandeur, beauty, dramatic 
truth, vigour, expression, are to be found in all of them, but they 
keep the eye and the mind too active for that brooding which 
best harmonizes with melancholy. The sombre wood in the ** Peter 
Martyr,” the cloud tinged with a direct reflection from the martyr’s 
heaven, the angels with the palm branch of victory, are subdued 
and thrown back by the sublime gesture of the flying monk. It 
is quite true, as Mr. Gilbert says, that the landscape tells the 
story. ‘*'The murder in the foreground would have little to 
say to us but for the whispering forest, the lonely mountains, and 
the brooding sky.” But while the feeling is thus conveyed, the 
painter has been careful not to lose sight of the action, and it is 
the combination of both which forms his triumph. 

We can trust Mr. Gilbert more implicitly when he takes us to the 
successive points in his journey, and shows us how and what they 
contributed to Titian’s landscapes. From the villa which Titian 
owned at Ceneda we are shown the distant Julian Alps standing 
out in opal clearness under a ragged canopy of cloud, and a flood 
of golden light poured over the plain which spreads to the distant 
bell tower of St. Mark’s. On the slope behind the house in which 
Titian was born Mr. Gilbert pictures to himself and to us how 
‘the boy painter, his fingers stained perhaps with flower juices, 
watched the sunsets of 400 years ago, and saw, as you may see now, 
those strange stark shapes, the pyramids, obelisks, and towers of 
Monte Marmarolo, shooting into the sky or piercing the cloud- 
wreaths.” ‘The grandeur of the scenes no doubt furnished Titian 
with some of his wildest backgrounds, though Mr. Gilbert is more 
precise in fixing the actual point from which they were taken. As 
the great wood near Ceneda furnished studies of beech and oak, 
and the hill of Manza mountain distances, so the upland scenery 
near Belluno was rich in quiet homesteads removed from the 
troubles and disturbances of the plains, yet not overshadowed by 
the peaks and powers of the air. We must let Mr. Gilbert describe 
Titian’s treatment of these giants :— 

“He was great in mountains, and that he was so forms his chief claim 
to greatness in landscape art. He, almost the first of painters, seems to 
have felt the abounding expressiveness of mountain lines, and to have 
rendered with a firm hand their strength and be auty, whether displ: ryed 
in isolated aspiring forms, or as they sts and grouped in graceful opposition, 
More than that ; he first led the way in that appreciation of mountains, as 
among the grandest symbols that nature offers of power, mystery, dura- 
tion, majesty, and the like, which, if not unrecognized in the carliest 
poetry, had yet slumbered through many ages of culture, and is dis- 
tinctively a modern passion. As, for instance, I doubt if there is an 
sarlier example than in Titian of a dark, distaut, jagged mountain out- 
line, vividly relieved by a glowing evening xysky. Or again. of that strik- 
ing effect of distance, isolation, and mystery, produced by the apparition 
of a mountain summit peering from behind nearer ranges of hills, when 
peak or crest lifted in air, and bright with beams from some hidden 
source of light, seems to give sudden hint of some strange unknown 
region in the far beyond. Of such ghost-like but luminous shapes, Titian 
offers frequent instances. If, too, the gloom of forests charmed him he 
was eminently susceptible to the gloom and awfuluess of mouutuaius, 
which, alien alike to classic and mediwval taste, are so grateful to the 
modern ; and it was surely not only for the convenience of deep purples | 
and rich blues, that his mountain forms so often swe ep darkly along the 
horizon, like a visible thunder-peal, but that he felt their solem 
grandeur. And it must have been from the same appreciation that he | 
made so much of the fellow ship between clouds and mountains Other 
painters had dealt in mountain shapes of delicate blue reposing in pure 
ether, and for clouds scattered a few woolly patches in the void above. 
Titian, a mountain man, and better taught, brought the vapours down 
among his hills, gave them involution and coherence, wrapped them round 
his mountain peaks, or piled them into vast competing bulks far into the | 
sky. Ina word, without the delicate observation of Turner, or of Turner's 
great Expounder, he was habitually conscious, as well of the poetryas of the 


artistic capabilities latent in the interaction of these two great landscapo 
powers, and ‘ composed’ mountain and cloud together, each answering 
to each like the parts of a chorus. And again there was in Titian a 
perception of that physiognomy of mountains which gives them person- 
ality, and makes them almost instinct with emotion. Sometimes he 
places them in sphinx-like attitudes of repose, embodiments of enormous 
sometimes they writhe and twist like hooded giants 
struggling to be free from bonds. Or he sets them as tutelary powers 
to preside over some gentle scene, or nestling village. For Titian 
regarded them less as enemies than friends; not as a lowlander shrink- 
ing from their awfulness, but as a mountaineer, familiar with, almost 
welcoming their terror, because conscious of their encompassing strength. 
The valley among hills, with its sequestered human life, and walls, and 
towers, and roofs sheltered beneath some giant mass, or clinging coufid- 
ingly to its sides, is a scene he often dwells upon.” 


passive force ; 


As the main interest of this work centres in Titian, we run the risk 
of doing scanty justice to Mr. Gilbert himself. Yet though he has 
sacrificed the independence of most of his descriptions to a faithful 
analysis of Titian’s landscapes, and the freedom of much of his 
route to a pilgrimage in Titian’s footsteps, he makes the best of 
these self-imposed conditions. ‘Towards the end of the volume he 
turns away from Cadore and visits some strange German colonies, 
being received with wonder in places where no Englishman had 
ever trod before, and being knocked up at three in the morning by 
the Austrian police, who knew by intuition that his companion had 
forgotten his passport. And whether on the track of Titian or 
striking out a route for himself, Mr. Gilbert is worthy to be 
followed. Perhaps some of his readers will revolt at his long dis- 
quisition on the history of Cadore, and on the battle which forms 
the subject of a lost but memorable picture. Mr. Gilbert gives us 
a facsimile of the original design for this picture, which he bought 
at Dr. Wellesley’s sale, and a study for the chief figure in it marked 
by considerable expression, though somewhat feeble in drawing. 
All this belongs to the Titianesque part of the book, and that 
iusists on engrossing our attention. Yet even here the plan is Mr. 
Gilbert’s own; the ideas are his, though he makes use of a great 
name to give some of them a little more weight than belongs to 
them; and he is solely answerable for artistic criticism of a high 
order, for the good humour which carried him smoothly along his 
journey, and for the possession of ‘‘such a pencil, such a pen,” as 
make us long to accompany him in the flesh, after having already 
accompanied him in the spirit. 





BRUMMAGEM IN LITERATURE.* 
Ir there be one thing which more than another would lead us 
to despair of the future of a special class of half-educated Eng- 
lish people, it would be the kind of so-called poetry they will buy. 
Given, a certain number of verses clothed in mauve cover, red 
edges, and gilt vignette, and the publisher has vo need to fear for 
his profits. The well got-up book is the nineteenth-century 
Brummagem substitute for the more genuine old china cups and 
saucers. It is not intended to be read, If opened it must strike 
the eye as moral, or pious, or pretty, but its wse is to look well on 
the table, from which a well-worn Coleridge or shabby Milton 
would be dismissed as “ not fit to be seen.” It is a strong vice 
this, and a growing one ; it is eating into the heart of our litera- 
ture, in no way nipped by the bitter scorn of the more intellectual 
class. Contempt remedies nothing; and the class to which we 
allude is altogether too thick-skinned to feel its shafts. Shake- 
speare fixed his eye upon these people and marked a circle impass- 
able as fairy ring around them, when he wrote of those who 
“ Give to dust a little gilt 
More laud than gold o'er dusted.” 

Their religion indeed is a pure Theism, but the one god they 
worship is Appearance, and upon his altar they offer up a mighty 
holocaust,—sham incomes, sham virtues, sham knowledge, sham 
position. 

We would not be mistaken, we are speaking against preten- 
tiousness, not lack of knowledge, which, by the way, is by no 
means necessarily ignorance as we are wont to accept the term. 
The Northern Farmer or Macbeth commends itself to the un- 
tutored mind of the honest artizan, who by sheer instinct would 
| throw into the fire the mass of gilded trash which elsewhere finds 
| such favour. Mr. Longfellow, whose prose is sometimes more 
a poetical than his verse, tells us that in Sir John Lyly’s Endymion, 
Sir Topas is made to say, “ Dost thou know what a poct is? 
Why, fool, a poet is as much as one should say a poet.” And 
perhaps the best excuse many of the buyers of modern lyrics 
could offer is, that this is about all the answer they, too, have to 
| give. Not that cultivation is always essential to the discernment 
of ‘good poetry, any more than it is essential to the perception of 


| oo 
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good music. The cultivated ear will detect harmony in combina- 
tions of sound altogether without the grasp of the uninitiated, 


but the ear correct by nature, however untutored, will feel the jar | 


of a false note ; it is the perverted rather than the untutored taste 
we have to dread ; the ballads of a people, however coarse, rude, 
and elementary, have mostly a true ring in them, while the larger 
number of highly ornamented ‘ selections” have no aflinity 
whatever with the muse from whom they profess to spring. 

We have been led to these very unamiable remarks by the 
presence on our table of one of the latest of these publications, 
Lyrical Pieces, Secular and Sacred, purporting to emanate from 
** the home circle of a country parsonage,’’—a guarantee (there are 
men enough in England thankful to know, a real guarantee), that 
they are at least harmless; and we are further assured that the 
greater number of pieces in the book are the “ work of a beloved 
daughter of the editor, cut off in the prime of youth,” the dates 
of her composition ranging chiefly between the ages of twelve and 
twenty, though, unhappily, we find some written as early as 
eight. Domestic virtues, however, and even dying early, will not 
of themselves make a poet, and we grieve to be obliged to record 
that, although the editor has ventured to complete or unite frag- 
ments, supply deficiencies, and correct faults of rhythm or per- 
spicuity, we fail to detect the true poetic ring in any of these 
pieces from one end of the volume to the other. The editor 
assures us that ‘‘ affection recognizes in her poetry, besides the 
more sacred features of character, her intense love of nature, and 
her sunny, genial freshness of idea.” We feel humiliated before 
this statement. We knew long ago that beauty was in the eye of 
the beholder, and feel that our vision must somehow be defective 
in the required light of affection, that we are so utterly unable to 
discern anything like freshness in these pieces, unless it be in the 
most original idea of imagining them true poetry at all. 

We will quote a few, chosen at random, that our readers may 
judge for themselves if we be hypercritical. Here is one from a 
piece called the ‘* Indestructible Chain :”"— 

“Oh! fetter not hastily a young heart, 
Think well, oh! once and again ; 
Thousands too late wish they had so thought, 
But they sadly wish it in vain.” 
In the next piece we have,— 


“Oh! would that it were only man 
Who thus doth idly play 
With hearts which are as priceless gems, 
Given to live for aye!” 
We confess the meaning of this is hidden too deep for our feeble 
discernment. In the next piece, the ‘‘ Corsair’s Dream,” we read, — 
“ Alas! no chaplets of cypress will weep 


O’er Ocean's child in his last long sleep! 


But the sea will salt tears of crystal spray 
Just drop—and be tranquil again for aye! 


The breeze through my cordage will sadly sigh, 

And my comrades will mourn when they see me die!” 
We should like to know when the event takes place which is to 
tranquillize the ocean for aye, the information would be valuable 
to travellers ; but we are led to conclade that the sea has already 
shed its tears of crystal, since in the next page we have the 
** Corsair’s Grave,” and find that,— 

“Flowers once brightest on ocean-isle’s shore 

Wither in grief that he cometh no more,” 
but that 

** Nought in the ocean and nought in the sky 

Can learn to be sad or in sorrow to sigh,” 
which is very obstinate and unkind, seeing we had just been told 
the sea would drop salt tears of crystal spray over ocean's child ; 
but we are more hopelessly bewildered when we find that though 
the flowers on ocean-isle’s shore are to wither in grief, yet :— 
“The isles of vast Ocean will laugh and be glad, 
Though pensive the children of men be and sad.” 
The Corsair’s burial is certainly remarkable :— 
“ With a sail wrapped round for his winding sheet, 
A shot at his head and a shot at his feet.” 


Some way further on we have ‘“ Nature’s Music,” to which we are | 


requested to listen, and amid the song of the nightingale and the 
night fowl’s scream we are to :— 


“Then mark from the valley 
The sheep’s distant bleat ; 
The homeward herd’s lowings 
Its young ones to greet. 
“The foal’s prancing whinney 
At play round the mare, 
The watch-dog's deep bayings 


That roll through the air,’ 


We have no doubt it is our bad taste, but we have been apt to 
think a dog’s bark one of the most unmusical things in creation - 
perhaps it improves in combination with the whinneying of a foal, 
| we don’t remember having heard them together ; or perhaps the 
writer had been pondering Mr. Browning's question :— 
“Why rushed the discords in, but that 
Harmony should be prized ?” 

We will make but one more quotation, the first lines on which our 
eyes lighted on opening this book :— 





*“ Windows to our inmost bosoms Aro our eyes; 
Questions evermore pass through them, And replies. 
How the eyes reveal in action Mighty mind! 
Be its texture stern as granite, Or refinod. 
Mind beams through the eyes as sunshine Through a cloud ; 
Showing depths of thought unfathomed, Not avowed. 
Quickly do we read a stranger By his eyes ; 
And, in turn, the stranger reads us, _ If he tries.” 


We hold a reviewer unworthy of his task who will not conscien- 
tiously state the best there is to be said of the work under his 
notice. His very business is to scrape away much mere oyster, if by 
so doing he can discover but one pearl, and lifting it into light, 
say, ‘‘ Behold this thing which we have found,” but we think we 
may safely affirm our selections have been made from pieces the 
writers would consider among the best. ‘lo the survivors most of 
the pieces in this book are sacred mementos, sacred as the dried 
flower, the lock of hair, or last written note. ‘They should have 
been kept as sacredly. We do not doubt the ‘‘home circle” is 
a happy one from which such pieces emanate. We blame only 
the demand which creates this supply; which asks not for 
poetry, not for teaching, not even for amusement, buys with no 
expectation that the author, though he may not create, yet shall 
find some thought for them deeper than they themselves did 
penetrate, but asks only for the name of ‘ lyric,” for mauve bind- 
ing and red edges. 


MR. GARDINER’S * PRINCE CHARLES AND THE 
SPANISH MARRIAGE.,”* 

Ir is now about six years since Mr. Gardiner’s History of England 
Jrom the Accession of James I, to the Disgrace of Chief Justice Coke 
made its appearance, and his present work takes up the thread 
of English history from the latter event, until abruptly snapped 
by the final rupture between this country and Spain on the all- 
important marriage question. Like its predecessor, it will take a 
high rank in the authentic annals of James's reign, and is likely 
to supersede all others as the recognized standard history of the 
period of which it treats. We are astonished at the vastness and 
completeness of the work. The amount of research and examination 
Mr. Gardiner has gone into seems almost incredible. At Simancas he 
| found papers revealing the nature of the Spanish negotiations ; in 
the archives of Venice he discovered, through the despatches of the 
Venetian Ambassadors, many secrets undisclosed in Spain; at 
Brussels there was correspondence that threw most important 
light on the Continental affairs of the time; in the Imperial Library 
he gleaned facts omitted in the diplomatic memoirs; whilst in the 
Record Office, British Museum, India Office, and numerous private 
hoards in this country, he has unearthed an immense amouut of 
hitherto unused materials. ‘Thus much in testimony of the area 
‘and magnitude of his labours, and as a proof that he has left 
no stones unturned to ascertain the right issue on doubtful 
|or disputed points. And his intelligence is equal to his zeal. 
He has grasped his subject fully ; having collected his details, 
he has so arranged and classified them as to link them into 
one close, connecting chain of events. All matters of foreign 
or domestic policy, and all petty quarrels or religious discus- 
sions, he has treated with a charming facility, and he fraukly 
| invites his readers to examine the sources whence he has drawn 
all his wealth of information; and we may add that these 
sources, at any rate those in this country, will bear the test of 
severe scrutiny in the most satisfactory manner. There is, 
moreover, a consciousness of truth in every page of the 
| book, recalling the maxim that the kuowledge of truth 
is its presence, and belief in it its enjoyment. All Mr. 
| Gardiner’s facts are veritable facts, but many of them stub- 
born and difficult to reconcile; especially may we mention those 
bearing on Bacon’s life and Bacon's ideas, between which there was 
a great gulf. His theory of life for himself was ideal, but for 
others it was visible and practical, and his system as contemplated 
for them was unsatisfactorily if not prejudicially developed in his 
own person; his ideas were too lofty, too perfect for this poor 
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cemneecare 
world of ours, and yet his own actions were not imbued with them; 
he struggled against the tide, but he swam with the stream. “I 
have taken all knowledge for my province,” he once exclaimed in | 
the enthusiasm of youth ; and yet, having laid himself open to the 
criticism of chemists, astronomers, statesmen, lawyers, and moral- | 
ists, and in spite of his indefatigable pursuit of truth and justice, | 
he had to learn that he too was fallible and short of his own ideal. 
His wishes were noble, but his actions were corrupt; the two 
were ever at variance, refusing to be reconciled and begetting 
mischief and inconsistency. 

With facts relating to the career of Digby, Earl of Bristol, | 
Mr. Gardiner finds it easier to deal. Here, at least, character 
is consistent wits. policy, and spirit with action; there is no diffi- | 
culty in reconciling his course of action from beginning to end | 
with the principles he professed, neither do we find his deeds 
apologizing to lis views on points of discrepancy. Mr. Gardiner 
says of him :— 





“The mind of Bristol was intensely practical; no visions of future 
glory thronged before his eyes; no general concoptions of law or 
policy ever exercised his intellect. From the hundreds of his letters 
which have been preserved, it would be difficult to reconstruct the 
theory upon which he acted; but he had that strong power of intuition 
which is accorded to some men, by which they are enabled to single 
out from all others the one predominant evil which is weighing down 
upon their time, and to discern instinctively the remedies which alone 
are applicable. Gradually, as we read the long series of his despatches, 
the grand form of the noble-hearted man stands revealed before us, and 
we see him ever varying his means, as the events drifted before him ‘with 
their changing forms, but never losing sight of the object at which 
he aimed.” 

Although Mr. Gardiner considers Raleigh to have been ‘the 
most complete representative of the age, of its faults and vices as 
well as of its heroism,” he selects Digby as the best representative 
of the better natures of the age. ‘The inertness of James, the 
vanity of Buckingham, the falsehoods of Raleigh, and the general 
corruption of the day al! helped by contrast to make his vigorous, 
straightforward conduct appear the more praiseworthy, and to 
entitle him to the grateful remembrance of posterity. 

Mr. Gardiner’s ‘book is full to overflowing with information of 
every possible kind, which makes it dillicult to select one subject 
above another for remark, but we may refer for an instant to the 
subject of the ** Spanish Marriage,” towards which all the other 
events appear to tend directly or indirectly. ‘The articles origin- 
ally proposed by Spain to James were as follows : — 

“That any children that might be born of the marriago should be 
baptized after the Catholic ritual by a Catholic priest, that they should 
be educated by their mother, and that, if upon coming of age they chose 
to adopt their mother's religion, they should be at liberty to do so, with- 
out being on that account excluded from the succession. The servants 
attached to the Infanta’s household, and even the wet-narses of the 
children, were to be exclusively Catholics. There was to be a public 
chapel or church open to all who chose to avail themselves of it. The 
ecclesiastics attached to it were to wear their clerical habits when they 
appeared in the streets; and one of their number was to exercise juris- 
diction over the Infanta’s houschold. Finally, the execution of the 
penal laws was to be suspended.” 

It is strange that the attraction in James's eyes of an alliance with 
Spain should have been so powerful, when it must have been 
attained at the sacrifice to England of so many of her dearest and 
oldest associations; but when we think of the enormous dowry 
the Infanta was to bring with her as her portion, and the inde- 
pendence this would have enabled James to assume towards the 
House of Commons, it is less surprising. His notions of 
kingly prerogative were always barring the way to any friendly 
understanding between himself and his subjects, and he allowed 
the gap so to widen, that in the end he longed to be quit of them 
altogether, and to rule despotically ; if they consented to give 
him supplies periodically and did not interfere with his hunt- 
ing at Theobald’s, he was willing to allow them to assemble 
occasionally for discussing and improving their own affairs, but they 
must on no account interfere in State matters. Under circumstances 


| 


| infatuation urged him to raise his voice. 


Looking back from the vantage-ground of the present to the 
last troublous years of James's reign and as seen through the 
telescopic medium, as it were, of Mr. Gardiner’s book, we marvel 
at the inactivity and supineness that prevailed around him, and 
we wonder that England escaped as well as she did from the dis- 
| asters in which she was involved. The vexatious and vacillating con- 
duct of the King in his ambitious characters of peacemaker and 
| professor of king-craft obtruded itself everywhere and cast a slur 
upon every affair in which he meddled; whilst in his universal 
| sovereignty he took care to have a Gnger in everybody's pie; 
there was no domestic quarrel in London in which he did not 
endeavour to act as arbiter, and in foreign affairs also the same 
And all this is exempli- 


| fied in the book before us. We suspect Bacon of having suggested 


to him that “Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cause 
good or evil times, and which have much veneration, but no rest,” 
and that he ever afterwards made that the burden of his sony. 

There is another commendable feature in Mr. Gardiner’s book, 
and that is his correction and amendment of wrong assertions 
made by other writers on matters of which he has ascertained the 
real truth ; and principally Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s Story of Lord 
Bacon's Life is so set to rights on several points in which there 
were misrepresentations. Mr. Gardiner has even gone further 
than this; he has dared to overthrow long-cherished and time- 
honoured traditions. He has divested the fascinating story of 
Pocahontas of all its romance, and substituted bare, cold, matter-of- 
fact evidence, that would have chilled for ever the poetic spirit of 
a greater than Mrs. Sigourney. 

From the consciousness that he held all competitors safe, Mr. 
Gardiner evidently undertook this book with great confidence, 
and he has certainly completed it in a most able and masterly 
manner. He must have felt that the books already written on 
the Spanish Marriage were few and insufficient, lacking both 
accuracy and material ; that where some writers had been content 
to abide by facts already published, but not authenticated, others 
had not hesitated to disregard or blink at any unpleasant little 
particulars that interfered with their own bias or detracted from 
the character they were so sensitively describing ; iu all cases many 
links were wanting, many acts concealed that were essential for 
strengthening the chain of history and for reconciling circum- 
stances hitherto unintelligible. These wants Mr. Gardiner has 
supplied most satisfactorily; neither was it necessary to sacrifice 
style or expression in their attainment. The writing is so earnest 
and vigorous throughout, and so fu!l of good, genuine biography, 
that his readers will not tire of the mass of events crowded 
into seven short years, nor will they regret an acquaintance 
so close and sustained with the great personages of the day. 
But truth and impartiality are the most characteristic qualities 
of this work. ‘There is a sense of security about it that induces 
oue to lean contentedly on it, and accept unhesitatingly whatever 
it asserts. The arrangement of details in the best order of 
occurrence was no easy task, but it has been well and thoroughly 
accomplished, whilst the delicate handling of great national crises 
has been so carefully attended to by constant attachment to 
authorities and a wise disregard of existing impressions, that one 
cannot fail to recognize the master-hand of the conscientious 
historian at every turn. 

We cannot close this notice without tendering our thanks to 
Mr. Gardiner for his valuable and interesting contribution to 
literature generally, and for having filled up so effectually the void 
in authentic English history from 1617 to 1623. 





HESTER’S HISTORY.* 
TuenrF are critics who imagine that the empire of the Novel is 


passing away; they tell us that the time is fast coming—nay, is 
already upon us—when poems and histories and other very various 





such as these it was temptation enough to a man like Gondomar | 


to endeavour to get England into the clutches of his master, and 
her religion under the thumb of Paul V. and his successors, by any 
means whatsoever. Our readers must look themselves for all the | 
ins and outs of the long controversies that ensued; the decline of | 
James’s influence and power, the growing feeling against Spain on 
the part of the whole nation, the constant warfare between our sailors 


and hers in the Indies, the quarrels with the Dutch, and religious | s 
dissensions at home and abroad, were all brought to bear in one | 


way or another upon the point at issue, until at last all negotiations 
were broken off, at the very moment, too, when they had arrived so 
near completion that Prince Charles had actually signed the 


marriage treaty and the Infanta was known throughout Spain as | 
j Chapma 


the Princess of England. 


forms of literary effort will be more generally asked for at the 
libraries and read by the fireside. ‘They say, in a word, that the 
novelist—who for the last twenty years has exercised an influence 
| as great as the preacher—will have to tell his tale and deliver his 
week-day sermon to a dwindling as well as an indifferent audience. 
| Whether this be so or not, the poor stories must go to the wall, 
and the sooner they go, the better. Plots may pall, and excessive 
simplicity may become wearisome; but as long as men can be 
found who have the gift of analyzing character in works of 
| fiction, a public will surely be ready and willing to see and to 
| learn. A George Eliot need never despair of getting an audience : 
| a Thackeray cannot fail of admirers. 
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But the class of novel most likely to win approval must, no 
doubt, vary with time. Now the fashion may set in favour of 
Miss Austen’s tranquillity ; now in favour of Miss Braddon’s rapid 
movement. And at present we see, or think we see, two sorts of 
novels monopolizing the attention of the public or the publishers, 
while new writers—with a few rare and noteworthy exceptions 
—range themselves as followers of the sensational or of the placid 
school. And after all that has been said about sensationalism, 
many of the younger writers of the present day do not seem in- 
clined to err in this direction. Placidity appears just now to be 
the vogue. Because Miss Braddon has faults—because we really 
were overdone with bigamies and mysteries—some writers fall 
into the opposite extreme, and they give us stories which contain 
no story, and narrations which are nothing more than descriptive 
and meditative. 

It is to this class that /ester’s ITistory appears to us to belong. 
We do not say it has no story, for it has a story, though a very 
slight one. Now, a novel, if it have no absorbing plot, should 
have strongly marked or finely-drawn character. Or else it 
should be a lively picture of society, a picture the scenes of 
which pass easily and vividly before us. Or it should con- 
tain detached thoughts which, when once seen, are remem- 
bered. In a word, it should have something distinctive, and 
should not merely be written in grammatical English. Every one 
knows this, but it is constantly forgotten. ‘The reviewer has a 
task that is not of the easiest when he has to give an opinion of 
such a book as Hester's History. Tere are two volumes, 
each of them containing two hundred and fifty pages, that 
is, here are five hundred pages; and when you have finished 
them, you ask what it is all about. For the life of us, we 
do not know that we can tell. A little girl lives with an austere, 
proud lady, at Hampton Court; she becomes a dressmaker’s 
apprentice ; she is received again into the favour of her benefac- 
tress ; she goes to a fancy ball; she is there made the victim of a 
practical joke, played off upon her by some particularly naughty 
and very young men. She goes through other adventures, which 
we can assure the reader are not in the least sensational, and yet 
they are of a kind which seems to us very far from natural. ‘Che 
book is absolutely harmless, and absolutely dull. We commend it 
as a school-prize, the reading of which will not be likely to inter- 
fere with the pupil's studies. This is exactly the sort of book 
which Mr. Swinburne had in his mind when he made the very 
needful protest that the nursery and the school-room are not the 
final courts of appeal in which all literature must come and 
be judged, and it is not because we ourselves find fault with 
very much that Mr. Swinburne has written that we should 
deny the justice of this protest. If Hester's History had called 
itself a story for girls, there would, undoubtedly, have been less to 
complain of, though we might still have expressed our sympathy 
with the young persons condemned to partake of such mental 
food. But the book calls itself a novel, and it is the business of a 
novel to be in some way a work of art. Now, an artist must 
allow himself a wider field and must take a broader survey of 
men and things than is apparently congenial to the author of 
Hester's History. This story is redolent of dill-water ; or, at the 
best, rose-water. There is not much “gush” in it, it is 
true: the weaker element of French stories—‘‘ ce cher Alphonse,” 
and all that sort of thing—is absent, along with the stronge 
But it is as flat and mild as eau sucrée, and its very smoothness of 
language (which would be a merit, had the author anything to 
say) becomes a source of irritation and weariness. [For nobody 
is so tiresome as the man who persists in saying nothing very 
elaborately,—who detains you with rounded sentences, but leaves 
you not a fact to be remembered. ‘Take a page of the story, and 
notice the words it contains; we can pick out, from the second 
page, some half-dozen, which may serve for a key-note to the whole 
work. ‘ Fairyland of history,” “dreamy alleys,” ‘ bees,” 
“swans,” “lilies,” ‘‘sunbeams.”—it is of these things that the 
story is composed. 

We give no extract, and we willsay why. Nothing but a very 
long one could afford the reader a just idea of the book’s vacuity. 
Take each page separately, and you say to yourself, ‘a smoothly- 
written page, leading to something else, I suppose.” But that is 
the mistake: all this smooth, fluent writing leads to nothing at 
all, You never acquire an interest in the story, and very certainly 
you are never struck with the expression of thoughts that were 
worth recording. ‘* Goody” people may find it satisfactory, be- 
cause it is so very meaningless. But whether they do or not, the 
reviewer's verdict must be the same—that the author of //este;"s 
History has mistaken his vocation, and that he needs to be re- 
minded that the faculty of stringing together an immense series 
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of smooth phrases is not the ouly or the chief thing required by a 
novelist. A novelist, if he is to do anything worth doing, must 
know human nature, and have lived in and studied the world, 
We have no evidence that the author of Hester's History hag 
studied anything more life-like and real than the washed-out 
portraits of men and women supplied by the weakest of the lady- 
writers of our day. 


The British Quarterly. July. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The politi- 
cal article, on “ Mr. Gladstone’s Statesmanship and the House of Lords,” 
is spirited, but not wholly in good taste. The Bishop of Peterborough 
is an able man, who, it may be said without overmuch credulity, is 
probably sincere in his convictions, who has certainly shown a liberality 
in theology from which the reviewer in the British Quarterly might 
learn very much; he made, as most men allow, a splendid oration on 
the Irish Church Bill in the sens? in which all the prepossessions of his 
life bound him to speak, and it is gross injustice, not to spoak of want 
of courtesy, to talk of his specth as “ the merry episcopal antics of bran 
new episcopal attorneys, craftily selected at the eleventh hour in the 
cause of naked injustice and a wicked ascendancy.” There is something 
of tho same tone, though not so offensively displayed, in an article of 
interest, or which anyhow gives an account of an interesting book of Dr, 
Halley’s, Nonconformity in Lancashire. The question of establishments 
is not settled in the way which the writer is pleased to assume ; on th 
contrary, it is still quite open. We, for instance, are prepared to argue 
on the other side, and fancy that we have something to say. Apart from 
this, however, the article itself is well worth reading. We pointed out 
some time ago, in a review of Mr. Skeats’ //istory of the Free Churches oj 
England, that a very interesting book might be made out of the history of 
particular Nonconformist communities. This is one of the things which 
Dr. Halley has done, and the reviewer has the merit of fully appreciating 
his labours, The article on the discoveries of the spectroscope is, of 
course, interesting; that on “The Condition of Englishwomen in the 
Middle Ages,” though showing plenty of research, strikes us as being a 
little too much tinged with coulew de rose. The review of “* Contempor- 
ary Literature ” is, as we commonly find to be the case, admirably done 


The Contemporary Review. July. (Strahan.)—The most interesting 
article, to our minds, is that in which Mr. Fearon summarizes the results 
of his inquiry, made by direction of tho Schools’ Commission in 1865, 
into the condition of secondary education for girls. It is not too much to 
say that he found this to be deplorable. We may have some idea of what 
it is, if we can imagine what sort of thing the education of boys would 
be, if forty-nine-fiftieths of it were conducted by private schools without 
any stimulus of competition, or check of examination, or inspection. 
Even the mechanical appliances of teaching Mr. Fearon found, and that 
in good schools, to be miserably deficient. The only exception to the 
rule seems to be in the teaching of art, or such art as may exist in 
“accomplishments.” The remedy seems obvious,—large, thoroughly 
good public schools for girls. But then what difficulties there are in 
the way! In the first place, it is commonly believed that girls lose more 
in tone of character from being brought together in large masses than do 
boys, and that this injury is more permanent. The system found to be so 
beneficial with boys of combining home life with public-school training 
would be partly remedial of this. But how are the day-schools to be 
got? Let the girls be taught with the boys, some one will say. That 
must be put aside for the present. English habits of thought are very 
much against it and observers of its working are not unanimous. We 
were very much struck with the vehement protest which an American 
lady, the author of the “Golden Gate,” who had seen its operation in 
San Francisco, made against it. Where are tho separate schools to be 
found? Endowments may be dispensed with. Four-fifths of middle- 
class boys are taught without their help. King’s College and Uni- 
versity College Schools find, we imagine, no difficulty in keeping up 
their numbers. But where are they to be —in town or in the 
suburbs 2? Could we send our daughters, as we send our sons, with 
tho miscellaneous crowds which throng tho early trains? Could 
they even go through the streets? Through some they could, 
notably through tho busiest, but not through others, not through any 
fashionable street, for instance. Modern manners enable us to dispense 
with the Tasdaywyés, but there is much to be done before all difficul- 
ties of this kind are removed. We do not believe that they or that any 
which could be mentioned are insuperable ; meanwhile, able and intel- 
ligent observers like Mr. Fearon are doing good service by discussing 
the general question. Another side of the subject of education is pre- 
sented in a paper on “ The State of Education in Italy,” by S. Corrado 
Tommasi-Crudeli, a distinguished Professor of Anatomy at Palermo. 
The professor administers a sharp lecture to his countrymen on their 
general neglect of this matter, and his statistics appear to justify his 
severity. Tho proportion of males unable to read and write to the 
whole population varies, it would seem, from 49 per cent. in Piedmont to 
87 in Sardinia; that of females, from 65 in Lombardy to 97 in Basilicata. 
He proposes compulsory education, but would limit it to the poor. That 
we believe to be a fatal mistake. We have also in the number a good 
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paper by Mr. Hullah on “ The Management of the Speaking Voice, 

FE oronghly interesting and practical, which we would specially recom- 
mend to the perusal of tho clergy. Mr. Tyrwhit gives us one of his 
pleasant criticisms on the “Pictures of the Year,” and Professor 
Plumptre reviews with characteristic moderation and fairness “ M. 
Renan on St. Paul.” The number, which is unusually full of valuable 
matters, contains also two articles which we can but mention, a smart 
attack by Mr. D, Heath on Dr. Bence Jones's lectures on “ Matter and 
Force,” and an essay on “ Moral Philosophy and Christianity,” by the 
Rev. C. A. Row. 

All But Lost. By G. A. Henty. 38 vols. (Tinsley.)—A/l But 
Lost is a good tale of its kind. It has, we believe, been published before 
in some periodical. There, doubtless, many readers, not very careful of 
art, who do not require characters profoundly studied, or a plot that 
does not offend against probability, will have followed it from month to 
month with eager interest. Mr. Henty introduces a multitude of 
characters, familiar figures all of them, and, as figures, well drawn. 
There is the industrious worthy young man, whom fortune properly 
rewards; and the idle worthy young wan, whose virtues have to be 
brought out by adversity ; the villain, a very deep-dyed villain indeed, 
who raises the blood to the proper boiling pitch; the rich, irascible uncle, 
the long-lost heir, and the other necessary personages. The villain’s 
machinations are a little too audacious ; deeds of violence we can accept 
as probable; indeed, no state of society i3 free from them; but these 
plots, wherein men intercept letters, pass off their misdoings on others, 
&c., pass our belief. Mr. Henty gives us some very decided imitations 
of Mr. Dickens. Carry reminds us very strongly of Emily in David 
Copperfield, and the resemblance between the visits of the detective to 
the dustman and his wife and a similar scene in Bleak [House is almost 
too close. 

Portry.—Mr. Alfred Bates Richards writes Medea (Chapman and 
Hall), a poem of not much less than two thousand verses, on Mr. 
Sandys’ striking picture of that subject. One is fairly overcome by 
such extraordinary fluency, till one begins to see how very comprehen- 
sive Mr. Richards’ method is. Tho name of the great sorceress 
suggests any number of hcrrors, both in the ancient world and the 
modern. Madame de Brinvilliers and Wainwright were poisoners, and 
so have some connection with the subject; but why do we have eighty 
lines or so about some atrocious Spanish marshal, who shot a child of 
two years old? And why is this followed up by fifty very uncompli- 
mentary verses addressed to a “sallow potentate,” in whom we scem to 
recognize a near neighbour of ours? But the horrors must have their 
reliefs. Mr. Richards says to his picture, 

“ Still silent ?—Let me change the strain.” 

And accordingly the strain is changed, and we have three pages and 
more describing a Bacchanalian rout, &c. All this is done with some 
power of expression and language. Perhaps we shall be not going 
beyond the truth when woe say that if the sixty pages had been concen- 
trated into six they would have made up a tolerable Newdigate. Mr, 
Burnley, who writes ZJdonia, and other Poems (Longmans), we would in 
all kindness recommend to study Professor Aytoun’s Firmilian. Would 
that the gentleman to whom he dedicates his volume, “ with his clear 
critical judgment and wide literary knowledge,” had only given him the 
same advice. No man, after reading Firmilian, could have written 
Idonia, with its heroine, who marries the lover who has jilted her, and 
then poisons him out of revenge, with its waiting-maid Phoebe, who 
talks in this style :— 





“ My tongue 
Outsoars my prudence, or the honesty 
That sits upon your face makes me so fearless 
That my poor wits betray to you that which 
They meant to hide within their shrewdness,” 


with its poet Aurelian, who “is heard in the wood singing,” as poets are 
wont to be heard, &e. It is quite worth while for Mr. Burnley to get 
rid of his extravagance, for ho has foree. Here, for instance, is some- 
thing with a very distinct idea in what Idonia says when she sees her 
revenge within reach :— 


“The height I've climbed is won, but there 
Exists no level tract for after-lays ; 
ihe path ends in a straight-cut precipice, 
And, ere my laugh of triumph is all spent, 
I topple down.” 


The verse is often very rough. The particle there, for instance, in the 
first of these lines, is an intolerable ending. We must not pass without 
mentioning a series of pieces called “ The Factory,” in which there is 
much less of forced and unnatural effort, and which are in all respects 
more satisfactory than the chief poem of the volume. The Fountain 
of Youth, and other Poems, by the Rev. Herbert Todd (Provost), is a 
volume of verses not unpleasant to read, yet such as without some 
personal motive few would care to read again. If we are to make 
exceptions to this criticism, it would be in favour of two or three pieces 
where tho writer has evidently painted from life. Such is the poem 
entitled “J. S.,” the story of a little girl who with rare presence of 
mind contrived to avert the imminent collision of two railway trains. 
But, failing the rare gift of such versification as Mr. Tennyson uses in 
Dora, it would have been more effectively told in prose. Tho best lines 
that we can find are those from a “ Hymn” :— 


“Oh! hands outstretched for me 
Upon the bitter tree, 





can rewrite the Gospels ; 





Through ail those weary hours of mortal pain, 
Loosen the iron bands 
That chain my captive hands, 
And set me free to save my God again. 
“Oh! wounded feet, for me 
Nailed to th’ accursed tree, 
Walk still be’ fore me in life's narrow way, 
Guide to heaven's pastures sweet 
My way-worn, wandering feet, 
In the broad road, oh! never more to stray.” 


-——The Cornish Ballads and other Poems of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. 
(James Parker.)—Nearly forty years ago Mr. Hawker wrote a ballad to 
suit the old Cornish refrain, “ And shall Trelawney die?” which was 
good enough to pass as genuine with Sir Walter Scott and Lord Macaulay. 
His ballads accordingly are the best things in this volume, though they 
are rather easy than spirited. “ Mawgan of Melhuach” is, we should 
say, the most vigorous of all. Mr. Hawker writes like a man of culture 
and taste; in his “ Quest of the Sangraal ” he shows a power of expres- 
sion which, though it is not easy to say whether it is rhetorical or 
poetical, is, at any rate, considerable; “Pompeii” is a prize poem of 
very small value. Some of the poems are disfigured, as we cannot but 
think, by a strong theological colour. The “ Aishah Shekinah,” for 
instance, written in honour of the Virgin, seems to us terribly irreverent, 
as when we read that “Far, far away the conscious Godhead thrilled ” 
at every movement of the unborn child. Mr. Hawker can, indeed, be 
uncommonly audacious. Let any one read his note on p. 108 to see how he 
or his note on p. 188, where space is defined “ as 
that part of God's presence which is measured out to enfold the plane- 
tary universe.” But how p/anetary universe if, as he says afterwards, 
the star Alcyone is the centre of space? Boldest of all, perhaps, is the 
statement that “ Excalibur” is a “ Hebrew name signifying ‘ champer 
of the steel.’ By way of a friendly parting, we will quote a few lines 
where a familiar idea is well put :— 
Come then, sad river, let our footsteps blend 
Onward, by silent bank, and nameless stone ; 


Our years began alike, so let them end,— 
We live with many men, we die alone,” 


— Judith and other Poems. By Joun Askbam. (Warne.)—Mr. Ask- 
ham seems to share the common delusion about blank verse—that it is 
easy to write. At all events, what he gives us here is quite nerveless 
and feeble. In rhyme he succeeds better, and gives little sketches of 
country scenes and village life, of the “ gentle river Nen,” and the “ old 
grandame,” with her “scores of spangled bobbins,” which may fairly 
satisfy his Northamptonshire patrons. Florence, a Poem (Longmans), 
is evidently written on the model of Don Juan. It is an odious story, 
told in a very flippant style, without a trace of power, humour, or pathos. 
No author's name appears on the title-page, and we confess to a little 
surprise at seeing the publishers’. 
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A LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders, 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
8.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS. 

William Beattie, Es sq.. M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson pate 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B 

Wm, Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Exq., 

)., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq., M.A. 

Manager—A, R. Kirby, Esq. 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed ...... 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £112,000 
Claims paid excecd,,......c.ccsersesee 2,290,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST, 
Director of Indian oa in London 

. M. Tait, Esq., 8 
CALCUTTA, 
Directors of the Indian Branch. 

8. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs, Apear and Co.), Merchant. 

G. M. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq.. Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 
F.S.8. 
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MADRAS, 
Board of Management. 

Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, London, and China. 

F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany. 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq.. F.R.CS, 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O'Brien, Esq. 

BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-ieneral. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon, Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs, Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly EIGHT MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussvorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks, 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India. 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 





Tau ITABLE LIFE OFFICE. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


|: ee of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Ineorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
biils payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Kurrachee, Madras, Mauritius, 
Melbourne, Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syd- 
ney, and Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained 
at their office. They also issue circular notes for the 
use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadueedie street, London, 1869, 


He. -IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836, 
The Whole of the Proffts divided yearly amongst the 
Members, 





RETURNS FOR 1869. 

FrrE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DePparTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series, 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dee., 1868)—£1,252,174. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 


COMPANY. 
CHIEF OF FICE—No, 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders, Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions, 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments, 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


oe LIFE INSURANCE 








| EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 53, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
perannum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


VNOMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACES Ss OF ANY KIND, 

y be secured by a policy of the 
RAILW AY’ p: ASSENGE RS’ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £5 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oilices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


























INDIGE STION. 
i naan CAMOMILE PILLS.— 


A Gentle Aperient and Powe ma Tonic, 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14, 2s 9d, and 11s, 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ite 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff, 
IT coutains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemis id Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 








I ATHS and TOILET WARK 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE E LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devot+d exclusively to the dis: play 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of ¢ wh nd 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied eye r roe 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices pr, opor- 
tionate with those that have tended to mak» hi 
establishment the most distinguished in this e autry, 
Portable Showers, 8s; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 123: 
Nursery, 18s to 38s; Sponging. 6s to 32s; Hip, 136 
to 33s. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hoi ind 
Cold Plunge, V: apour and Camp Shower Baths, Toilet 
bo are in great variety, from 11s 6d to 45s the Set of 
‘hree, 


wit sLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGE R, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Ww ales, sends a Catal! gue 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 [Iys- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of Electro-Plate ay rd 
Britannia Metal Goods. 
Disa Covers, 
Hot-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES and FENDERS 


CANDELABRA, 
BATHS and ToILeT W ARE, 
1kON and Brass Bep.- 








MARBLE CHIMNEY- PIECES, STEADS, 

a HEN RANGES, BEDDING and Bep-lHavyeq. 
JAMPS, INGS, 

(i ASELIERS, Bev-hoom CARINeT Fre 

rea TRAYS, NITURE, 


TURNERY Goops, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
&c., &€., 


Urns, and KeTrLes, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
Cu OCKS, 











> 


Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; a 
4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's Sime a: 
Newman yard, London. 


PILMER'S S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES 
and St - AS, the Best Made. 300 different shines 
constanily on view for selection and immediate 


delivery, Easy chairs mi ude to any shape on appre 
FILMER and SON, 31 and 32 Berner 
strect, Oxford street, " 4 and 35 Charles 
street. An [llustrated Catalogue post free, 


eRe SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifles the constitution, braees the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumitism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lambago, gout, glundalar swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner 
vous and skin disorders, &c. Sold in bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 








Tens SEA SALT.—*“ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O, Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W., Rail, 561b. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties L find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, w! hie 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my lef 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLIAMS.” 


‘_oeans SEA SALT.—‘ 38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—[ am 
happy to state the benefit | have derived by asing 
Tidman’s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two and a halt 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints, After using your Sa!t six 
weeks, [am glad to say the at Aw ean walk quite strong. 
—iam, Sir, yours obedient . ELMs. 





ide. 





IDM: AN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the me licinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining = 
purifying: ire retained in fullactivity. Purchasers sho 
H 1 package bears our tra ae 
he words, * Tidman’s Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 ewt., 163; S56Ib., 8s. 


| INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGN SIA 
The Medical Profession for Thirty “se have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, ‘Heartburn, Head- 
uwche, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 














b OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT & PILLS. 
P —HEARTY aud HEALTHY.—The experience 
of thousands, both at home and abroad, has amply 
demonstrated the power pos sed by these healing 
and purifying remedies of removing cutaneous rep 
tions, repairing ulcerations, and relieving fistulas and 
abscesses, These hidden evils frequently rob life of 
every comfort, through the reluct: vce of the sulferet 

to expose his intirmity. Holloway's Ointment super- 
sedes such dreaded publicity by placing within the 
reach of all plain instructions for curing themselves 
without any danger, and without the necessity of men 
tioning their malady to any one. The Ointment and 
Pills will likewise cure bad legs, scabs, rashes, and 
those blemishes which arise from the abuse of mercury 
and from the use of other deleterious drugs. 

















THE BB NEW PATENT LAWN MOWER, 


London made, of high-class metal a fitted and finished in a superior style. 
16-inch, £6.—J, B. BROW 


10-inch machine, £3 5s; 12-inch, £4 5s; 14-inch, £5 5s; 
N and CO., 90 Cannon street, and 148 Upper Thames street, London. 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 





y SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherehé STOCK, combining Parisian taste 


ctfully Shae Preset ie she nag eoenngg Rs nd f. odes 
wee the excellence and durability of mate rial for — House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 

~ ae RATHBONE, by Appointment to Her MAJESTY, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
CHRISTIAN LRH. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE, 32 Wigmore street, London, W. 


‘Relieve me. sir, the finest scenery in the world is 
‘ ert by a good hotel in the foreground. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful 
Location ; beautiful Seenery : 200 Apartments ; 
pandsome Public Rooms; Table d'Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 





JOR TOURISTS and for AUGUST 

and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING, 

NICOLL'S JACKETS, with Cartridge and Pack 
Pockets, in various mixed colours of WwW aterproot 
Cheviot Wool ¢ ‘loth, cool and strong as Linen, resisting 
the thorn and damp, and more adapted to this variable 
climate than any other fabric, the cost of each, with 
silk sleeve linings, being 31s 6d. 

Light Cheviot Suits, with silk sleeve linings ... £2 5 0 
Angula Suits do. do, a wb 

NICOLUS NEW GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED COATS for DUST or RAIN. 

H. J. NICOLL. Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, London: 114, 
116, 118, 120 Regent street, and 22 Cornhill. Man- 
chester: 10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 
Birmingham: 3: New street. 

VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
ee cece LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the Internationa] Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
Wc. 


ge deep: vintage 1867, at 14s per 
kK.) dozen or 8s per dozen pints. A very agreeable 
white wine, free from acidity. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, 
London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
byes of the excellent vintage of 

1865, at 128 per dozen ; 7s per dozen pints; £5 10s 
per half bhd; or £10 per hhd; duty paid. Also, for 
use ON DRAUGHT, in four-gallon casks, each com- 
plete with tap and vent peg, at 5s per gallon. These 
casks should be kept in a cool place, and the consump- 
tion should be moderately quic H B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn ‘hill, and 145 New Bond street, Lon- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 





\HERRIES—T. O. LAZENBY, 


kJ) 90,92 Wigmore street, London. W., Wine Merchant. 





No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)...... 24s 
3.—Sound Dinner Sherry......(Dry or rich)...... 368, 
5.—Fine Dessert Sherry ...... (Dry or rich)...... 48s, 





” A ANDALU Z A”— 

Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C. Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 54s 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
wi rE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so mnch ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, Is* 
Dovble ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s andf 52s 6d; postage, Is 10d, Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

YY LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &c,, for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. _ 
| on’ PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

. and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 














NDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON'S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES, 
the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
Medical profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
Loudon, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caution.—See name on each Botile. 


S AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
kK) The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


+" RAGRANT SOAP— 
FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J, C, and J. FLELD is on each tablet, 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


IELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label, 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

4 of MEAT.—PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, TWO 
GOLD MEDALS; HAVRE EXHIBITION, 1868, the 
GOLD MEDAL.— Only sort warranted perfect and 
genuine by Baron Liebig, the Inventor. “A success 
and a boon.”—Medical Press and Circular, One pint of 
delicious beef tea for 24d, which costs Is if made from 
fresh meat. Cheapest and finest-flavoured “stock” 
for soups, &e. 

CAUTION. — Require Baron LIEBIG'S signature 
upon every jar. Sold by all Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, Chemists, and Ships’ Store Dealers. 

This Extract is supplied to the British, French, 
Prussian, Russian, ant other Governments, 


Kt LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
meuts so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—#0 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,.— 











4 The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


| 

1OD LIVER OLL. 
FOR CONSUMPTION, ' 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &e. 


O°? D LIVER OLUL. 


FOR DEBILITY. 
1 OD LIVER 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians :— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &c., &. 
Dr, Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.LS., &e. 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.RCS., &., &e. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 5s; 
five pints, 11s. | 








Ol L 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


ESSAYS on the ENGLISH STATE 
CHURCH in IRELAND. By W. Mazrere Brapy, 
D.D., Vicar of Donoghpatrick, and Rector of Kil- 
berry, Meath. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With 64 Illustrations by 
MARCUS STONE, 2 vols. demy Svo, 21s. 


The SEABOARD PARISH. By 
Georngk MacDoNaLp, LL.D. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 


The GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. 
By Howarp STAUNTON. New Edition, revised and 
corrected, With an Appendix containing full par- 
ticulars of all the Endowed Schools of England and 
Wales, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED 
LIFE. By Rewane Garretr. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TERENCE. Six Comedies, with Eng- 
lish Notes Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev, 
James Davies, M.A. For the Use of Schools and 
Colleges. 12mo, 6s. 


The MORAL USES of DARK THINGS. 


By Horace Busune.y, D.D, Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


The NEW TESTAMENT. Authorized 
Version Revised. By HeNnry ALrorp, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury. Crown Syvo, és. 


PRIMEVAL MAN: being an Ex- 
amination of some Recent Speculations. By the 
Duke of ARGYLL, Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 
4s 6d, 

By the same Author. 
The REIGN of LAW. Sixth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


TWILIGHT HOURS: a Legacy of 
Verse. By SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


The PRESENCE of CHRIST. By the 


Rev. A. W. THoroLp. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


KRILOF and HIS FABLES. By W. 
R. S. Rautston. With Illustrations by Houghton 
and Zwecker. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, illus- 
trative of the History of the Civil and Military 
Service of India. By JouN WriiuiaM Kaye. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 68 each. 


The METAPHORS of ST. PAUL. By 
J. 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. A 
Woman's Lot in the Great French Revolution. By 
SARAH TYTLER. New Edition. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS 
in LOVE, LAW, and the CIVIL SERVICE. 
With Illustrations by Marcus StToNg. Post 8vo, 
2s 6d. 


CHILD-WORLD. By the Authors of 
and uniform with “Poems Written for a Child.” 
With Llustrations. Square 32mo, 3s 6d, 


POEMS and ROMANCES. By George 
Avseustus Srucox, Author of “ Prometheus Un- 
bound.” Crown Svo, 6s, 


The REGULAR SWISS ROUND. By 
the Rey. Harry Jones, M.A. With Illustrations. 
Small Svo, 3s 6d. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. 
DALE, = New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo, Js 6d. 


ANOTHERENGLAND. Life, Living, 
Homes, and Home-makers in Victoria. By E. 
CARTON Booru, late Inspector of Settlement for 
the Goverument of Australia, Victoria. Post 8vo, 
7s 6d, 


WORKS by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. Popular Edition. Small 
Svo, 28 Gd. 

PLAIN WORDS on CHRISTIAN LIVING. 

CHRIST the LIGHT of the WORLD. 

3. CHARACTERISTICS of CHRIST'S TEACHING, 

4, VOICES of the PROPHETS 





STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHLAN DELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles . 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormola, 
Moderator Lamps’ and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHow Rooms, 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 
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CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE ILL 


USTRATED EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAYS WORKS. 


Large crown 8y9, handsomely bound, 78 6d. 


On Thursday, 


CATHERIN 


the 29th inst. 


A STORY. 


LITTLE TRAVELS. 
THE FITZBOCOODLE PAPERS. 


&e., 
Complete in One Volume. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


&e, 


With a Portrait of the Author, 


15 Waterloo Place. 





On Thursday, the 29th inst. 


(One Shilling), No. 116, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST. 


With Ulustrations by RoperT BARNES at 


SMITH, ELDER, avd C 


1d GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


)., 15 Waterloo Place. 





RE-ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF 


THOMAS HOOD. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, 


WITH ALL THE AUTHOR'S 


And many others by LEECH, 


In Thirty-Six Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each, 


Part I. read 


London. 


THE NEW NOVELS. | 
The Minister's Wife. By Mrs 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 

“In many important respects Mrs. Oliphant’s most 
powerful and poetic work.”"—Athenvum. 

“*The Minister's Wife’ is a story which, like the 
country it describes, is rich in pictures that are plea- 
sant to see, scenes on which the eye gladly lingers, and 
which, like the people it portrays, is subtle in its rea- 
sonings and shrewd in its opinions, eloquent in its 
outbursts of feeling, and very tender in its natural and 
unstrained pathos."—Sa/urday Review. 


The Vicar’s, Courtship. By 


WALTER THORNBURY. 3 vols. 


Ursula’s Love Story. 3 vols. 


“We have all been very silly now for six thousand 
years, and Hannah More herself will not mend us."— 


Mrs. Piozzi's Letters. 
The Ivory Gate. By Mortimer 
It is pleasant to meet with a 


COLLINS. 2 vols., 21s. 
“A fascinating novel. 

writer who has so thorough a knowledge of men and 

manners, "—John Bull, 

Iza’s St Grace Rams: 
za's Story. By Grace Ramsay, 

Author of * A Woman's Trials.” 3 vols. 

“ An exceedingly stirring story."—Atheneun., 


A Book of Heroines. By the 


Author of ‘* Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” 
3 vols. [Just ready. 








Hurst and BLAcKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


Siar JOHNSTON'S TOU RIST’S 
TRAVELLING MAPS for 1869. 
N Maps are taken from “The Royal Atlas, 
strongly mounted on cloth, and inserted in neat cloth 
Cases, with Reference Index. 














8. d. 
Scotland ... with Index to 9,250 places,7 6 
England .., ve ” 11.700) |, «68 (0 
Ireland... vee * 5,270 4 6 
Switzerland aed ” 4.970 4 6 
Sweden and Norway pa 1630 4 6] 
North and South Italy ma 6.230 8 0| 
Basin of Mediterranean = 2.170 4 6] 
Belgium and the Netherlands ,, 4,300 4 6) 
Austria... aoe ” 6,390 8 0} 
Prussia... ose " 2,550 46 
France jon sav " 4,406 46 
Spain owe = s 4.100 4 6 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


peer 


| ONDON L IBR AR y, Et 2 ‘St. 
square, London.—F ounded in 1841, 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PresipeNt—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with e entrance fee of | 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
past Six, 

Prospectus on application. 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 


Catalogue (new edition), 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


CRUICKSHANK, 


August 25, and Vol. 


E. MOXON, SON, and Co., 


ISTEE L 


QUAINT ILLUSTRATIONS, 
and HARVEY. 


and in Eight Quarterly Volumes, crown Syo, price Five 
Shillings each. 


I. ready September 25, 


Dover street ; and all Booksellers, 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 

Now ready, a New Edition, 8vo, price 14s. 

HISTORY of the FREE CHURCHES 
i of ENGLAND, from A.D, 1688 to A.D. 1851. By 
HERBERT S. SKEATS, Author of * The Irish Church: an 
gprs and Statistical Review,” &c. 

‘oncise, well written, temperate, 
phic al, Pall Mall Gazette. 

«“ With unfeigned satisfaction we record the appearance 
of a second edition of this history.”—British Quarter!y, 
current number, 

ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 


and philoso- 








“The LATE ALFRED J . MORRIS’ Ss SERMONS. _ 
Just published, post 8vo, pp. 304, price 6s, 
Ili OPEN SECRET: Sermons by the 
late Rey. A. J. Morris, with a Biographical 
Sketch by JOHN KINGSLEY. 

“These sermons are packed with wise reflections, 
happy characterizations, and genial insights.”"—Contem- 
porary Review tor June, 

* Another legacy of one of the most thoughtful and 
spiritual of our pulpit teachers.”"—JZritish (Quarterly 
Review for July. 

ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C 


Recently published, small tito, pric e 73 6d. 


fb QUEST of the CHIEF GOOD ; 

Expository Lectures on the Book Ecclesiastes, 
with a New Translation. By the Rev, SAMUEL Cox, 

* Mr, Cox does for Ecclesiastes, on behalf of English 
readers, what has lately been done for the Psalms, 
We strongly recommend our readers to examine it for 
themselves."—Spectator. 

ARTHUR MIALL, 18 | Bouverie street, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
- 2m . 
{Sim I POEMS: of SACRED 
kK.) TRAVEL, Miscellaneous, and * In Memoriam.” 
sy Rev. W. Grirritas, M.A.. Vicar of St. Nicholas’, 
sirmingham. (Profits to St. Nicholas’ Church.) 

“These verses are marked with much tenderness, 
and they seem to reflect the colouring of a mind sensi- 
tive and pure. Though often devotional, the piety that 
dictated them is of no stereotyped kind. Here are no 
passionate yearnings, no outburst of poetic scepticism, 
all is calm, clear, and harmonious, Few will read * In 
Memoriam * without emotion.”"—Zeader. 

“ Mr. Griffiths writes with grace and freedom. His 
warblings are not loud or ambitious, but they are earnest, 
and record sweet thoughts and happy impressions.”"— 
Public Opinion, 

“Interesting because the expression of genuine feel- 
ings, genial and pleasing.” —<A‘henwum, 

“A volume of pleasant verse.........which rises to a 
higher level, when the writer has a subject of distinct 
personal interest.........8ome of the sonnets written in 
the East are vigorous and thoughtful.”"—Spectator. 

London: Provost and Co,, successors to W. A. Ben- 








Fleet street, E.C. 











| nett, 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


This day is published, in feap. Svo, price 5s, cloth, 
KE TCHES of the SOUTH and WEST; 


, Ten Months’ Residence in the United States, 


| By HENRY DEEDES. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
PEN 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE | 
WORLD. 


nas, 
rNHE EDINBURGH R tEVIEW, 














No, CCLXV., JULY, was published 
DAY LAST. , ed on SATUR- 
CONTENTS. 
1. The UNPUBLISHED WORKS of GUICCL 
2. LECKY'S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS 
3. VICTOR JACQUEMONT'S LETTERS 
4. SUAKSPEARIAN GLOSSARIES, 
5. JOHN BALL'S ALPINE GUIDE, 
6. Mrs, SOMERVILLE on MOLECULAR SCIEN 
7. BROWNING'S “The RING and the BOOK.” ENCE, 
8. FREEMAN'S HISTORY of the NORMAN Con. 
QUEST 
9. FoR STE R's LIFE of LANDOR. 
10. The MARRIAGE LAW of the EMPIRE, 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 


i enon Edinburgh : A. and (, 
af A. 





| For JULY, 1869, price 6s, 
i he WESTMINSTER 
CONTENTS. 
INDIAN RAILWAY REFORM, 
The FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of WALES 
sABOUR and ¢ AP IT AL 
PAY rENTS. PATENTEES, and the PUBLIC. 
Mr. MILL'S ANALYSIS of the MIND, 
PROSTITUTION in RELATION to the N 
WEALTH, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: TrusNxer and Co,, 60 Paternoster row. 


\RTERL Y REVIEW, 
TB easeneen D THIS DAY. 
CONT! =NTS, 
1. EASTERN < WRISTIAN 
2. SCIEN CLF! :RSUS 
TION, 
I 


REVIEW. 








NATIONAL 


AMATEUR LEGISLA 


PERMANENT FORTI- 





9. Tue TRUTH ABOUT IRELAND. 
JOUN Mcrray, Albemarle street. 


I ITERARY INVESTMENT 
4 with EDITORSHIP.—The opportunity is offered 
ora gentleman of suitable qualifications, having from 
“L 200 to £1.45 0 at his disposal, to become half Pro- 
prietor and sole Editor of an influential weekly journal, 
ly to} to Mr. HOLMES, 48 Paternoster row. 


yt > “HOV E HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON. 

Mr. HUTTON will RE-OPEN his School on TUES- 
DAY, AUGUST the 17th. He has a few Vacancies. 
He prepares pupils for the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations, held in Brighton, one at Midsummer, 
the other at Christmas. 

A T the HALF-YEARLY MEETING 
P x of the DEPUTIES of PROTESTANT DISSEN- 
TERS of the Three Denominations, Presbyterian, In- 
dependent, and Baptist, appointed to protect their civil 
rights, held at the TERMINUS HOTEL, Cannon 
Street, on the 2Ist JULY, 1869, CHARLES REED, 
Esq., M.P.,in the Chair, it was resolved unanimously :— 

That the Irish Church Establishment has always 
been a grievance to the people of Ireland. 

That the Deputies viewed with satisfaction the 
introduction of the Lrish Church Bill into Parliament 
by the Government, and its passage through the 
House of Commons by large majorities, and they 
hoped that the House of Lords would respect the 
public opinion of the country thus clearly expressed in 
the House of Commons, 

That the attempts made in the Honse of Lords to 
retain nearly the whole of the Church property for the 
use of the disestablished Church, and to provide for 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic and Presbyterian 
Churches, by the gift of glebe-houses and lands for the 
use of the ministers of those denominations, are con- 
trary to the principles embodied in the Bill, and will 
be strenuously resisted by the Nonconformists of thi 
country. 

The meeting is of opinion that the Bill as altered by 
the House of Lords would not remove the grievance 
now existing, and would create fresh causes of dis- 
satisfaction; and the Deputies respectfully but 
earnestly request the Government not to accept such 
of the amendments made by the House of Lords as 
are opposed to the principles of disestablishment and 
disendowment Cc. SHEPHEARD, Secretary. 

78 Coleman street, E.C. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 

Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 48, 5s, and 63 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, Is per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 3 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, ts 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100. 

“The ne W VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTE D LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreiga Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s, 
thre e letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
| Stationery Cabinets, Postage Seales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c "post free. (Establis red 1841. 


PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 1/2 Fleet street. 

















2s 6d per ream. 
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NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


ROPES of SAND. By the Author of “ A Serew 


Loose.” 3 vols. 


& We onght to accord our congratulations to Mr. Lancaster on his 
It is very readable, very clever.”"—Saturday Review. 


: Ropes of 


Send.’ 


MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author of “ Margaret's 
Engagement.” 3 vols. 
“This is a very light, bright, readable novel, cleverly handled."—Athenwum. 


WISE as aSERPENT. By J. A. 


3 vols. 

“* Wise as a Serpent’ is interesting, and the suijcet is skilfully handled; it is 
sufficiently exciting. but it does not degenerate into anything morbid or sensational. 
and will repay perusal,”"—Athenwum., 


St. Jouyn Bryrue. 


It is a ‘soul's tragedy’ 


CUT ADRIFT. 


“A Tangled Skein.” 


ANNE SEVERIN. By the Authorof “A Sister’s Story.” 


3 vols. 


By Arsaxy Fonstanque, Author of 


3 vols. 


cable as an almost unique specimen of work by a French 


ly 
scription of daily life without offence to good manners,”"— 


remark 


“ Especial 
at de 


writer, who 
Pall Mall Garett 






HIRELL. By the Author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife.” 
LOVE ME FOR MY LOVE. By the Anthor of 
* Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Barlington street, 





Just published, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 
SKETCIL of the CHARACTER of JESUS: a Biblical 
Essay. By Dr. D. Scuenkni, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Heide berg. and Kirchenrath, in the Grand Duchy of Baden. Translaied from the 
Third German Edition. 


London: Paternoster row. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 
New Edition, just published, in 8vo, price 14s. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By FrEeDERIC SEeBOHM. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
*.* The additional mutter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of Golet with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the arrival 
of Erasmus 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


FIFTH EDITION of the SERMONS of the Rev. JOHN 
KER of GLASGOW. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
EpMONSTON and DoveLas, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 











Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
ROADCHALKE SERMON-ESSAYS, on Nature, Mediation, 
Atonement, Absolution, &e. By ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of King's College, Cambridge, Author of * Christianity and Hinduism,” 
“The Hebrew Prophets under the Assyrian Empire,” &c. 
WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 





GELE F-ACTING COOKING APPARATUS. 





ATENT * NORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 

APPARATUS, the entirely new invention in cooking brought out at the 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. Cooks to perfection, roasts, boils, and stews, &c,, by a very 
short use of fire, after which the process completes itself without any further fire 
or attention whatever in the portable apparatus. All boils and stews require only 
ten minutes’ boiling. The food is completely cooked in about the same time as if 
fire were used alone, but it will continue smoking hot and quite unspoiled, and there- 
fore fit f for table, for eight to thirty hours, according to size of apparatus, 








For R PRIZE MEDALS. 








Frcovomizes $ FOOD, LABOUR, and FUEL. 





FO USE in EVE oR Y HOME. 





Fo the RACES 


| SPORTSMEN’S USE.—A hot dinner miles away from 


any fire. 
ooo YACHTING and BOATING PARTIES. 








’ « NORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 
APPARATUS. 


HE “ NORWEGIAN ” 
servants as well as to housekeepers in summer, no less, if 
ic ularly, than in winte scale neh, 


D AT ENT * NORW EGIAN” COOKING APPARATUS 

and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR acts as an ice preserver or safe, and will 

keep food, wines, &c., cold in a high temperature.”—See Time, 30th and 3ist 
July and 4th August, 1868. 

S. W. SILVER and CO., 
Within, and 66 and 67 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

be had of all ironmongers in town and country. 


pus 


past 





BOX must be a real blessing to 
not more par- 





Patentees and Manufacturers, 2, 3, and 4 Bishopsgate 
Works, Canal Cat, Limehouse. To 
A liberal discount to the trade. 


COOKING 





PATENT “NORW EGLAN “ 
APPARATUS and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR. 


| 








| 


Price 1s, Month'y 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZIN 
No. 118, for AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 
«The FALL of u ROMAN E MPIRE. ; 


By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


. Pr fessor SERLEY on 
Chan. 5 
CHILDREN'S LITERATU RE of the LAST ¢ ‘ENTU Ry. 


‘A BRAVE LADY, 
3. Mit 8 Lecter on * 
Continue 





ne 








i. = Ww. R ; RALSTON’S “LEGEND of the PRINCESS TARAKANOF.” 

5. XN SEBASTIAN EV ANS’ Somat a KNIGHTING ” 

G. M ESTELLE tUSSELL, Chi mM 

7. The Rev. HUGH M ACMILL AN on. “THORWALDSEN'’S MUSEUM in 
COPENHAGEN, 

8. Professor MAURICE on “WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR and HENRY 
CRABB ROBINSON,” 

9, “A SUGGESTION, 

10. Mr. J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S., on “ RECENT SOLAR DISCOVERIES.” 

ry >2 4 x ~ Te 

The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE'’S 


With a Coloured 
Form of the Earth 
[This day. 


ms paint for us in vivid colours the young world of Greece. 
1 lived, thought, talked, acted at a very remote period, and 
while human society was in its infancy. The®e m: acm Ts, customs, ideas, institutions 
lie, of cou ibedded in the text. so that careless res ae s—or those who read 
only for the e1 nent of the poetry, the s penieuret week, as Mr. Gladstone beauti- 


Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. 
and of the 


« JUVENTUS MUNDI:" 
Map of the Outer Geography of the Odyssey, 
according to Homer. Crown Syo, 10s 6d. 


© The Homeric poe 
They show us how me 














fully says, ‘dazzles the eye as with whole sheets of light,"—pass them over without 
notic It is the busi 1635 of the present book to draw them out of their obscurity 
and pres ent them to the attention of the reader in clear, distinct outline, with all 
that they may rea bly be supposed to imply. It is an exercise peculiarly fitted 
to Mr. Gh udstone’s ac mute, f rtile, aad subile intellect.”"—t/vardian 


WOMAN’S WORK and WOMAN'S CULTURE. 


A Series of Essays by 


FRANCES POWER ¢ _ | C, PEARSON, M.A 
JESSLE Bou‘ — . HERBERT MOZLEY. 
Rey, G. BUTE JULIA WEDG WOOD, 


SOPHIA JEX ot. AKE. 
JAMES STUART, MLA, 


Edited by Joseruine E, BUTLER. Svo, price 10s 6d. 


ve T ae Pubs é ~ al > IIT" 

Sir W. DILKE’S * GREATER BRITAD 
A Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries (America, Australia, India) 
daring 1866-7, With Illustrations. Third and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Sir George F. Bowen (Governor of New Zealand), in a despatch to Earl 

Granville, says :—* I beg leave to mention that I have just received and read a copy 

of ‘Greater Britain, the work recently published by Mr. C. W. Dilke, M.P. The 

chapters on New Ze aland are ac lmirably graphic, and the de scription of the Maories 
and of the difficulties of New Zealand warfare are trae to the life. 


The RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION, Historically, 


Strategically, and Politically Considered; with a Sketch of Central-Asiatic 
Politics, and a Map of Central Asia. By Captain F. ZRENCH, F.B.GS., 20th 
Hussars. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH'’S POEMS and 


ELIZABETH WOLSTENHTOLME 
J. BOYD KINNEAR. 


[This day. 


rr. 


PROSE REMAINS: with Selections from his Letters and a Memoir. Edited 
by his Wire, With Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. (This day. 


A PHYSICIAN’S PROBLEMS. By Cartes 


E.LamM, M_D., M.R.C.P. Contents :—Natural Heritage—On Degenerations in 
Man—On Moral and Criminal Epidemies—Body v7, Mind—Illusions and Halluci- 
nations—On Somuambulism—Reverie and Abstraction. Crown 8yvo, 9s. 

[This day. 

“ These are something more than problems of merely professional interest. They 
are great questions affecting the well-being of society, and which it is of the last 
importance should be explored and discussed with the enterprise of a gpnuine love 
of science and the wisdom of a comprehensive and experienced mind. Dr.Elam 
brings these qualities in no ordinary degree to the task of solving the problems 
which form the topics of his work.”"—G@/obe. 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS: a 
Sketches — Mcniagu— Walpole — Adam Smith —Cobbett. 
Rocers, Crown Syo, 4s 6d, 


A FRENCH TRANSLATION of 
ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND. By Lewis Carrout, 
Illustrations, crown Svo, gilt edges, 6s. A German Translation, 63; 
Edition, Sixteenth Thousand, 6s. 


Series of 
By J. E. THoroip 
[This day. 


ALICE’s 
With Tenniel's 
English 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





CRAMER’S NEW GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


No. 1. Cottage Design. Trichord Check Action. Rosewood, 70 
Guineas ; Walnut, 75 Guineas, 

No. 2. New Grand, 6 feet long. Rosewood, 90 Guineas ; Walout, 
100 Guineas, 

No. 3. Boudoir Grand, 
Walnut, 130 Guineas. 

No. 4. Full Grand, 8 feet 6 inches long. 
Walnut, 175 Guineas, 

207 Regent street ; 43 Moorgate street. 

Belfast: High street. 


7 feet long. Rosewood, 110 Guineas ; 


Rosewood, 150 Guineas ; 


London: Brighton: West street. Dublia: 


Westmoreland street. 
paar PES. — Second-hand, the largest selection in 
London, at CRAMER'S, Regent street, and Moorgate street, City; Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, by Bri oadwood, c Jollard, Erard, Kirkman, and Cramer. 
—Pianoforte Gallery (the large stin Europe), 207 and 209 Regent street, W., and 43 
Moorgate street, E.C. 


DJORPRALTLS of ARCHITECTS.—The BUILDER of ‘THIS 
WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, contains :—A View of the New Royal Architecture 
Museum—Porirait of Professor Donaldson—Subterranean Rome, with View of St. 
Peter's Cheir—Early Art in Northamptonshire—The Water Supply of Lond 


and other Papers.—1 York street, Coveut Garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 
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SECOND EDITION. 


Now ready, at all Libraries. 


MISS LANGLEY’S WILL. 
A TALE. 


2 vols. post 8yo, 21s. 


“We can praise the execution of the story.”"—Duily Telegraph. 


“ A good, well written, and perfectly wholesome novel, which we can 
It is a tale of modern life and modern 


recommend to all our readers. 
"— Literary Churchman. 


‘society,’ and, on the whole, is very true to real life. 


“The portraits are natural to a high degree, and the book, as a whole, 
though not exciting, thoroughly well worth reading.”—orning Star. 


“We can strongly recommend ‘Miss Langley's Will’ to all young 
ladies. It is just the book to take to the sea-side. The tone is good. 
Nor is the talo wanting in literary ability. Tho characters stand out 
clear and distinct. Tho humour is not strained. Some, too, of the 
descriptions of scenery are marked by a real fecling of poetry. The 
satire, too, is thoroughly good-natured. The author is nearly as happy 
as Thackeray in the English of her French characters.”— Westminster 
Review. 

“The delineation of soveral clearly-defined types of character is 
certainly a more striking feature of this artistically-written story than 
It would be difli- 
The 


The 


the mere details of the plot, interesting as they are. 
cult to find a single lay figure in these two pleasant volumes. 
minor characters are touched in with a few bold and skilful lines. 
work is one exhibiting a keen critical study of character, and is through- 
out attractive.”— Public Opinion. 


‘‘The author has no mean abilities in the way of putting together a 
The name we think the most faulty part of the book, for it reveals 


tale. 
But the story throughout is one 


the fact that the plot hangs on a will. 
of sustained interest.”—John Bull. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
eo 





THIRD EDITION. 


In Illustrated Cover, price Is. 
ANGELINA GUSHINGTON’S 
THOUGHTS ON MEN & THINGS. 

* This is a third edition of one of the cleverest lightly satirical books 
that we have in our Caudle and Punch and Snob-Paper literature, and 
As we must have light reading, it is 


it is quite fresh and up to date. 
as well not to have it empty and brainless." —Ldinburgh Daily Review. 


‘Most cordially do we welcome a third edition of ‘ Thoughts on Men 
and Things’ of our own times, in which a few of the many weak points 
in society are hit hard, and the wit and humour that shine throughout 


the writing secure for it undoubted popularity.”"—Bell’s Weekly 


Messrs, BELL & DALDY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The LESSER and thee GREATER LIGHT 


A Poem, By the late Rey. J. L. Petit, M.A. 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 64. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER, rendered into 
English Blank Verse. By GeorGe Musa@rave, M.A., Brasenose Colleg: 
Oxford, Second Edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols, Syo, 24s. eg, 


CARMINA CRUCIS. By Dora Greenwett, 


Post 8vo, with 6 Ilustrations by G. D, Leslie, A.R.A,, 5s. 


y C7 ° ef sy ,” ‘xe 
A ( RUISE mn the ¥ GORGON s OF, Kichteen 
Months in IL.M.S. “Gorgon,” engaged in the Suppression of the Slave Trade 
on the East Coast of Africa. Including a Trip up tl Zimbesi with Dr. 
Livingstone. By W. Core DEVEREUX, Assistant-Paymaster, RN. 8yo, 10s 6a. 
* We have rarely, if ever, read « more graphie though scrupulously unsensational 
account of the horrors of the trafic in human flesh."—Daily Telegraph. ; 


yy y Tome 1 C TA? 
The CONFESSION of a SINNER. | Trans- 
lated from the Spanish of Dr. C mstantino Ponee de la Fuente, a Reformer of 
the Sixteenth Century, By Joun T. Berrs. With a Bi graphical Sketch by 


BENJAMIN B. WIFFEN. Post Svo, 4s. 

‘yy “YrPVTT A. ald ba eg a i "Pa 

The STUDENTS BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYVCR, With an Historical and Explanatory Treatise by WILLIAM Grtson 
Humrury, B.D., Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 24mo, with red lines and 
rubries, 7s 6d. 

“This is a very neat Cambridge Prayer-Book, with about 180 7 
historical and explanatory matt well arranged, and very clearly : 
expressed, Itis a scholariy prodk m. The most useful feature ; his handy 
book is the insertion at length of almost all the Greek and Latin originals of our 
present forms, for which aloue it would be worth buying.”"—Literary Churchman. 


UNDER GOVERNMENT. An Official 
KEY to the Civil Service of the Crown, and Guide for Candidites seeking 
Appointm ts, By J. C. PaRKINSON, of Somerset Hoase. Fifth Editi mn, 


revised, 2s 61, 
BRIEF WORDS on SCHOOL LIFE. 
Scripture Reading in 


A Selection of Short Addresses, based on a Course of 
School. By the Rey, JoHN KemprHorne, MLA., Principal of Blackhe uh Pro 
prietary School. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 















4,5, and 6 Youk STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
MARY QUEEN of SCOTS and HER ACCUSERS. Em. 


bracing a Narrative of Events from the Death of James I., in 1542, until the 
Close of the Conference at Westminster in 1569, By JOHN Hosack, Barrister 
at-Law, 8vo, price 15s, cloth. (This Work contains the “ Book of Articles” 
produced against Queen Mary at Westminster, never before printed.) 

NEW EDITION of COLONEL HAMLEY’'S OPERATIONS 
of WAR. Revised throughout by the Author, and containing important 
additions, on the influence of Railways and Telegraphs on War, and on the 
effects which the changes in Weapons may be expected to produce in Tactics. 
Quarto, 17 Maps and Plans, with other Illustrations, Price £1 8s, cloth. 

MEMOIRS of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. By 
JOHN Verrcu, M.A., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of 
Glasgow. 8vo, with Portrait, 18s, cloth. 

SKETCHES of the SOUTH and WEST; or, Ten Months’ 
Residence in the United States. By HENRY DEEDES. Crown Syo, 5s, cloth. 
The BOOK of the LANDED ESTATE. By Robert E. 

Brown. Royal 8vo, with numerous engravings, 21s. 

ON ARMY ORGANIZATION. By Sir Archibald Alison, 
Bart., Colonel in the Army, Companion of the Bath, &c. Crown 8vo, price 
3s 6d, cloth. 

DOUBLES and QUITS. By Lawrence W. M. Lockhart, late 
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